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Affairs Of Wool And Sheep 








Wool Recovery: 
October 
wool 


brought the activity in 
that had been looked 
the June slow-down, for 
which no good explanation has yet 
been given. If it was expected that 
the remainder of the clip unsold at 
that time could be obtained at below 
the level of world values, there was 
miscalculation. A gratifying degree 
of order and confidence has been dis- 
played by growers and others holding 
wools for sale. Reports of foreign 
values and of mill activity gave con- 
fidence to the financing interests with 
the result that the course followed 
has been that suggested by good judg- 
ment of the sellers. It is quite appar- 
ent that the world is consuming wool 
more rapidly than it is being grown. 
The wartime stocks that have ren- 
dered possible this extra rate of man- 
ufacture and until 
there is a falling off in demand or a 
considerable increase in production, 
the trade should hold an even keel. 


The Year: 


A material improvement has been 
effected during the past twelve months 
1 American business conditions. The 
improvement is less marked and less 
general in the Intermountain and 
states than elsewhere, 
due to low cattle values con- 
tinuing as a result of liquidation. 

Disappointnient experi- 
enced by some who measure normalcy 
by the conditions of 1919, but for 
those able and willing to give real 
service and work hard for fair returns, 
there has been substantial encourage- 
ment. 
Readjustment: 

The wool-growing industry can 
be said largely to have been brought 
into line with post-war requirements. 


circles 
for since 


are nearly gone 


Souihwestern 
largely 


has been 


Market prices have permitted some 
reduction in indebtedness, but much 
has yet to be done to hold production 
below market prices. Already 
owners of grazing lands have started 
to mark up lease rates following the 
proposal of the Forest Service to ad- 
vance its charges, and unless a strong 
stand is taken, there will be another 
vicious circle of increases in grazing 
costs. Then, too, a readjustment of 
sale prices for grazing lands has yet 
to come. As long as such lands are 
held and assessed at figures that call 
for earnings times greater 
be secured under grazing 
use, just so long is the scaling down 
assessments still due 


costs 


several 
than can 


of prices and 
and inevitable. 
National Trade: 

The Tariff Act of 1922 has borne out 
the good predictions of its authors. 
Americans have had the preference in 
markets, confidence has 
been established, and full employment 
at good wages made possible. The 
dire predictions of those who see and 
think of American welfare only in 
terms of manufactured exports paid 
for by imports from Europe, have fallen 
flat. It was said that the Fordney- 
McCumber rates on the articles 
Europe would send us were prohib- 
itive and that Europe, therefore, could 
not buy our exports. Our total ex- 
ports to Europe were eight per cent 
the first eight months of 
1923 the eight months of 
1922 preceding the operation of the 
new revenue law, but in the same pe- 
riod total exports increased by $136, 
000,000. At the same time total 
American imports increased by 35 per 
cent over 1922, and 50 per cent over 
1921. Evidently our foreign trade has 
not been crippled. We are buying 


their own 


lower in 
than in 
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what we need from abroad. The 
treasury has been replenished and Sec- 
retary Mellon’s proposal for tax re- 
duction is made possible chiefly, if not 
altogether, by the duties collected on 
imports. 

The Association: 

Institutions, unlike persons, have no 
limit to the “improvement” and useful- 
ness that comes with increasing age. 
The National Wool Growers Associa- 
tion long since became an institution. 
It is entering its fifty-ninth year of 
service. At first its efforts and accom- 
plishments were measured by the ca- 
pacity of a very few individuals and 
their readiness to work, without re- 
ward, for the general good. The long 
list of -able and unselfish workers, 
whose periods of service are briefly 
sketched in this issue, is testimony to 
the fact that the organization through 
which they worked has broad, worthy 
objects and a degree of premanency 
that entitles it to be classed as an 
institution. 

Like persons, however, institutions 
go backward when they do not ad- 
vance. Adequate and equitably ad- 
justed duties on wool have always been 
the concern of the national organiza- 
tion of wool growers. At no time has 
the service done in connection 
brought greater benefit than during 
the last three years. The association 
has taken on other undertakings in 
connection with transportation and 
with the attitude and procedure of Fed- 
eral officials controlling grazing lands 
in national forests and elsewhere. In 
all these lines there is still great need 
of active organization effort. Wool 
growers must continue all these form- 
er undertakings. Present conditions 
and official proposals leave no doubt 
of that. And yet there are other things 
just as important in making the sheep 
industry serve the nation that can 
have but a very limited place in 
the necessarily restricted program of 
the association as it stands at the close 
of 1923. The vital questions of com- 
bined action in marketing and of more 
efficient production undoubtedly are 
the ones actively to be taken up if the 
organization is to advance in the man- 


this 


THE 








ner of healthy and virile institutions. 

It is quite apparent that farther- 
reaching organization—larger mem- 
bership—and business service awaits 
on and can only come through more 
active state and local organizations. 
It is also equally apparent that strong 
state associations serving large mem- 
berships can only be realized through 
capable well paid secretaries, giving 
their full time and effort to associa- 
tion business. Benefits to be received 
through that style of organization are 
not generally appreciated by wool 
growers. 





PRESIDENT COOLIDGE ON TARIFF 





The present tariff law has accom- 
plished its two main objects. lh has 
secured an abundant revenue and been 
productive of an abounding prosper- 
ity. Under it the country has had a 
very large export and import trade. 
A constant revision of the tariff by 
the Congress is disturbing and harm- 
ful. The present law contains an 
elastic provision authorizing the Pres- 
ident to increase or decrease present 
schedules not in excess of 50 per 
centum to meet the difference in cost 
of production at home and abroad. 
This does not, to my mind, warrant a 
rewriting of the whole law, but does 
mean, and will be so administered, 
that whenever the required investiga- 
tion shows that inequalities of suffic- 
ient importance exist in any schedule, 
the power to change them should and 
will be applied. 











LAND EXCHANGE APPROVED 





Secretary of Agriculture Wallace 
has approved the application of the 
McCloud River Lumber Company to 
exchange 26,176 acres of cut-over 
lands within the Shasta National For- 
est for a quantity of live timber not 
exceeding the base lands in value. The 
timber selected for exchange, which 
will be cut under Forest Service reg- 
ulations, is in the Lava Beds logging 
unit of the Shasta Forest. 

This is the first large land exchange 
in the national forests ot California 
that has received the approval of the 
department and state forestry offic- 
ials, and will be consummated under 
the provisions of the General Land 
Exchange Act of March 20, 1922, 
which provides for the exchange of 
privately owned land or timber with- 
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in a national forest for an equal value 
of either national forest land or tim- 
ber, provided the exchange is 10 the 
public interest. 





DR. S. W. McCLURE ACCEPTS 
MANAGERSHIP WESTERN 
TARIFF ASSOCIATION 


Dr. S. W. McClure, who resigned as 
secretary of the National Wool Grow- 
ers Association in 1920, to become 
manager of the Cunningham Sheep & 
Land Company of Pendleton, Ore- 
gon, and later served as a vice-presi- 
dent of the Columbia Basin Wool 
Warehouse Company, has been select- 
ed as manager of the Western Tariff 
Association, organized this fall to look 
after the tariff interests of the West- 
ern industries. To our readers and to 
the general public of the West, it is 
not necessary to recite Dr. McClure’s 
qualifications for this position. His 
record is sufficient evidence of the zeal, 
integrity, general knowledge, and wis- 
dom that he will take to his new office. 


ELLENWOOD MADE CHAIRMAN 
CALIFORNIA STATE FORES- 
TRY BOARD 











Mr. F. A. Ellenwood, a vice-presi- 
dent of the National Wool Growers 
Association, was recently appointed by 
Governor Richardson of California to 
be the stockmen’s representative on the 
State Board of Forestry, and at the 
first meeting of that board, was made 
chairman by unanimous choice. 

The stockmen of California are par- 
ticularly fortunate in the selection of 
Mr. Ellenwood for this position. Cali- 
fornia, besides having to deal with 
matters of grazing, and water and 
timber conservation on the national 
forests, has over 2,000,000 tourists in 
the forests each year to consider. Mr. 
Ellenwood, with his executive ability, 
and his knowledge of the grazing con- 
ditions of the valleys, the low hills, 
and the high Sierras, and also of the 
relation of grazing to timber and wa 
ter conservation, will be able to give 
very valuable service to the livestock 
interests, as well as to all concerned 
with the use of the forests. 
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IDAHO 





Lewiston 


fall range is in very good con- 
at this date (November (12). 
Some. breeding ewes are changing 
hands; yearlings are bringing from 
$10 to $12, and aged ewes, $3 to $6. 

Coyotes are on the increase here, 
due, in my judgment, to the fact that 
no bounty is paid. S. Hepton. 
*x* * * 


The 


dition 


Ucon 


There were fewer ewe lambs held 
back for building up ewe bands this 
year than there were a year ago. No 
sales of breeding ewes have been re- 
ported around here. The bankers are 
not encouraging the men to increase 
their bands. However, about the same 
number of ewes were bred this fall as 
last, and they are in better condition 
than they were then. Aged ewes are 
bringing from $4.50 to $7; yearlings, 
$12; lots of mixed ages, $11. 

We are paying our herders $100 as 
against $75 one year ago. Camp tend- 
ers are getting $60, an increase ~-of 
$15 over the amount paid about twelve 
months ago. 

My chief grievance at this time 
against the Forest Service is that they 
are cutting down the allotments to 
the detriment of original lessees. 

Robt. Andrus. 





MONTANA 





Manhattan 


Ewes went into the breeding sea- 
son in good condition. I judge that 
the number bred this fall will exceed 
that of a year ago by five per cent. 
It looks as if the bands here would be 
kept at present numbers and perhaps 
increased slightly, as practically all of 
the sheepmen retained their ewe lambs 
this fall, and the bankers are encour- 
aging owners to increase their flocks. 

Aged ewes have been selling at from 
$3.50 to $4; yearlings and two-year- 
olds, $10; and mixed ages at $7. 


THE NATIONAL 


Wages for herders and camp tenders 
remain about as they were last year, 
$70 for the former and $80 for the 
latter. G. M. Lewis. 

x * * 


Limestone 


here found 
ewes in better shape than a year 
ago. No noted in the 
number being bred and there were 
not many ewe lambs held back this 
fall, and as the bankers do not appear 
to be very willing to have sheepmen 
buy ewes, sheep numbers will not be in- 


The breeding season 


increase is 


creased very much this year, at least 
in this section. Ten dollars has been 
paid for some yearlings and two-year- 
old ewes and $4 for aged ewes. Herd- 
ers are getting $60 a month and camp 
tenders $90. The wages for herders 
are sligntly under those of a year ago. 
A. E, Fry. 


* * * 
Fort Benton 


The sheep industry is in good 
shape here. The fall grass cured nice- 
ly; there is plenty of hay; the ewes 
could not be in better condition; the 
number being bred shows an increase 
over last year’s; and the bankers are 
feeling good towards the sheepmen— 
what more could we ask? 

Edward Reichelt. 


K * * 
Cascade 


We have had the finest fall here 
that I have ever seen. The alfalfa is 
still green (November 17th), and the 
stock are going into the winter in 
C. R. Tintinger. 


COLORADO 


excellent shape. 





About the same number of ewes are 
being bred this season as a year ago, 
but they are in better condition. There 
are more sheep for sale now than last 
year, but the bankers are not willing 
to finance purchases. Aged ewes have 
sold at $4; yearlings and two-year- 
olds at $10; and mixed ages at $8 to 
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HEY 


$9. Herders are getting from $40 to 
$50. 

In regard to Forest Service matters, 
I do not think that enough attention 
is paid here to the matter of over- 
stocking. W. M. Slane. 


Saguache, Colo. 





NEVADA 





The number of breeding ewes is 
decreasing here. There were fewer 
this year and practically none of the 
sheepmen kept their ewe lambs this 
fall. Only a few breeding ewes have 
changed hands, although lack of 
movement cannot be said to be due 
to the bankers, as they are encourag- 
ing sheepmen to increase their flocks. 

Prices on ewes are as_ follows: 
Aged, $5; yearlings and two-year-olds, 
$11; and mixed ewes, $10. 

Wages paid herders and camp tend- 
increased about $10 a month. 
Herders are now getting $90 and 
camp tenders from $90 to $100. 

Present methods of handling live 
stock on the forests are satisfactory, 
but the contemplated increase ir graz- 
ing rates would be disastrous on ac- 
count of the uncertainty of the sheep 
business. W. F. Dressler. 

Minden, Nev. 


ers 


ARIZONA 





We are having good rains this fall 
and everything points to a nice open 
winter. The sheep are in excellent 
condition, much better than they were 
a year ago. We should have a large 
lamb crop next spring, as more ewes 
are being bred this fall. The tendency 
here has been to hold back the ewe 
lambs to build up the flocks and bank- 
ers are behind the sheepmen in in- 
creasing the number of their ewes. 

There have not been many sales of 
breeding ewes this fall. A few aged 
ewes have been priced at $5 to $6 a 
head and some yearlings and two- 
year-olds at $10. E. C. Russell. 

Willcox, Ariz. 
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NEW MEXICO 





Corona 
The sheep in this part of New Mex- 
ico are in better condition than they 
have been for a long time. The in- 
crease in the ewes bred this fall is 
about 25 per cent, and as nearly every 
sheepman held his ewe lambs back to 
replace old ones, sheep numbers are 
being kept up. Very few sales of 
breeding ewes have been reported, but 
$3.50 is being paid for aged ewes, $10 
for yearlings, and $8 for those of mix- 
ed ages. M. D. Atkinson. 
x * * 


Cuba 


* The present policy of the officials 
of the national forests adjoining this 
section is evidently gradually to cut 
down the number of sheep allowed 
there. The local sheepmen can get 
but very little information in regard 
to the reason for this policy, which 
does not seem justifiable, as the sheep 
industry in this region is practically 
dependent upon the forests for sum- 
mer range. 

Ewes went into the breeding season 
in good condltion. On account of finan- 
cial stress some ewes have been sold, 
but for the most part, to sheepmen in 
this section, so the number bred this 
year is about the-same as last. Seven 
dollars is being paid for yearling and 
two-year-old ewes and $6 for those of 
mixed ages. M. C. Koenig. 

2.2 


Roswell 

Not so many ewes are being bred 
this season as a year ago, but more 
ewe lambs were -held back than last 
fall for replacement purposes. With 
the bankers in this locality willing to 
help the sheepmen build up their 
flocks, it is quite probable that num- 
bers may be increased slightly. Some 
sales of ewes have been made. Aged 
ewes have brought $3, yearlings $8, 
and mixed ages, $7.50. 

We still have our 1923 wool clip 
on hand, but are gettrng some in- 
quiries now and from all indications 
will sell it soon. 

Our range conditions are excellent 
and there are good prospects for 
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early grass. Sheep are going into 
the winter in good condition. 
Fy. H. BB. 
UTAH 
Bicknell 


The fall range at this time (Novem- 
ber 16th) is generally poor, though 
fair in spots. Breeding ewes have 
changed hands at from $10 to $10.50, 
and a good many of the ewe lambs 
had to be marketed in order to pay 
off indebtedness. 

Coyotes are on the increase here. I 
believe that a more wholesale poison- 
ing of the range with good baits (not 
old horses) would bring about better 
results. This could be accomplished 
if the Biological Survey would inform 
ranchers how to trap and also how 


to poison the range. Geo. M. Hunt. 
* * * 
Hanna 


Good breeding ewes have been sell- 
ing here at $1 (November 19th). Aged 
ewes have sold at from $5 to $6. The 
range is in good condition. 

I think that greater success in fight- 
ing the coyote could be had with a 
high bounty and a more strenuous 
poisoning campaign. J. T. Murdock. 





TEXAS 





Ozona 
I have just sold my wool at 46.7 
cents a pound (November 19th). 
Everything points to a good spring 
and a fine lambing season. This 
country has been blessed with the 
best rains in years during the past 
month. T. D. Word. 
ou =* 


Eldorado 


Prospects are very bright for a 
good winter. We had more rains dur- 
ing October than since 1916, and 
hence a winter range is assured. The 
ewes are also in excellent condition, 
and there should be a large lamb drop 
next spring. There has been a good 
demand for breeding ewes; those with 
sufficient range held ewe lambs, but 
a big end went to feeders. 

J. V. Taylor. 


December, 1923 
Tulia 


The fall range is in good condition, 
However, sheep in this country are 
confined to small pastures. There was 
a time when you could go anywhere 
you wanted with sheep and make 
plenty of money, but present-day con- 
ditions demand fewer sheep and bet. 
ter ones. As we are limited to small 
ranches, from 200 acres up to two see. 
tions, we are compelled to look out 
for the sheep that will stand the con- 
finement and bring returns. In this 
country we cannot afford to lose sight 
of the wool or of the carcass. We 
have to get a dual-purpose sheep. 

Lay Brown. 


OREGON 





Pilot Rock 


So far the winter has been a very 
mild one. The grass is growing 
and there is plenty of good feed for 
our sheep. The ewes went into the 
breeding season in better condition 
than they have been for several years. 
We are breeding about the same num- 
ber of ewes as we did last. However, 
a few more ewe lambs were held back 
this fall than a year ago. The 
bankers here are not very anxious to 
finance the purchases of ewes. Prices 
on ewes are as follows: aged, $5 to 
$6; yearlings and two-year-olds, $10 
to $12; mixed ages, $9 to $11. 

Herders wages have been increased 
during the past year. They are now 
getting $75, in comparison with about 
$60 last year. 

We have no complaints to make 
about the present method of handling 
the forests, but we are all opposed to 
the new fees proposed by the Govert- 
ment. Sheepmen, as a rule, have poo 
ranges, and enough is being paid for 
them now. John Ross. 

* * * 


Valley Falls 


Early fall rains have started the 
grass, which, with the old feed, has 
made the fall range excellent. Hay 
is selling at $10 a ton. Not maty 


breeding ewes are changing hands 
some aged ewes have moved at $3. 
J. S. Branch. 
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Interest in sheep dog trials, so pop- 
ular in Great Britain, Australia and 
New Zealand, has reached the sheep- 
men of western United States. At 
the last National Ram Sale, a fund 
was collected by Mr. William Millar 
of Mt. Pleasant, Utah, to be turned 
to the International Sheep Dog So- 
ciety. To those who made donations 
and to all lovers of dogs, the follow- 
ing graphic description of the Inter- 
national Sheep Dog Trials, at York, 
England, on September 20th and 21st 
of this year, will be entertaining and 
highly instructive. The article is re- 
printed from the Manchester Guard- 
ian. 





—_—_—— 





Out of the thirty-four sheep dogs 
that took part in the preliminary in- 
ternational trials, ten competed in the 
final for the Victory Challenge Shield. 
Five were English dogs and four Scot- 
tish. The only Welsh dog to get into 
th final was Juff, the winner in the 
Welsh national trials at Criccieth, the 
propetty of Mr. Thomas Roberts of 
Corwen. Wales nearly went unrepre- 
sented, because Juff, out of a possible 
165 points in the qualifying trials, 
only scored 142—the lowest number 
obtained by any of the ten finalists. 

The system adopted is this: Three 
judges watch the trials and award 
their points as follows (the figure in 
parenthesis being the highest possi- 
ble) :—“Outrun” towards the sheep 
(5); “lifting” (that is, getting effici- 
ently in control of the sheep) (5); 
bringing them towards the shepherd 
(5); driving them from the shepherd 
ina desired direction (10) ; separating 
certain sheep from the flock—known 
as “shedding” the sheep (5); penning 
the sheep (5); “shedding” one given 
sheep (5); general style (5); respon- 
siveness to the shepherd’s command 
(10); total 55. Each judge arrives at 
his conclusion separately, and the 
figures of the three are added to- 
gether, so that 165 is the highest 
number a dog can make. None made 
it. The marks awarded to the dogs 
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Scottish Sheep Dog Trials 


which entered the finals were: Foozle 
(Mr. Thomas Dickson, Crawfordjohn), 
162%; Haig (Mr. A. Telfer, Stam- 
fordham), 156%; Meg (Mr. William 
Wallace, Otterburn), 156; Lad (Mr. 
J. B. Bagshaw, Rotherham), 152; 
Moss, the English champion (Mr. E. 
Priestley, Hathersage), 152; Sweep 
(Mr. Thomas Hunter, Oxton), 151; 
Spot, the Scottish champion (Mr. Geo. 
Brown, Oxton), 1491%4; Corby (Mr. S. 
E. Batty, Sheffield), 14914; Roy II 
(Mr. A. Millar, New Milns), 146; Juff, 
Welsh champion (Mr. T. Roberts, 
Corwen), 142. 

On the results of the preliminary 
trials are awarded the Shepherds’ Cup 
and the Farmers’ Cup. The former 
was won by Mr. Hunter’s Sweep. Mr. 
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where the dog 
stands, ten sheep are grazing. They 
are invisible to the dog, who cannot 
see as far as we can; to us they are 
just perceptibly moving spots. The 
dog’s first job is to find those sheep. 
The shepherd waves him away, and 
the lithe, shaggy creature shoots off 
at a great pace, never straight to the 
sheep, but always in a wide circle 
which lets him sweep in behind them. 
He is going like the wind now, a 
thing of two senses. His nose is pal- 
pitating for the whiff of sheep, his 
sheep ears are cocking for the faintest 
tickle of a whistle which shall tell 
him what to do when he has found 
them. He is out of sight now, but a 
movement among the sheep tells us 


half a mile from 
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Waiting to Show What They Can Do 


Brown’s Spot, who won the cup last 
year and is Scottish champion this 
year, was the favorite, and should cer- 
tainly have won had he been properly 
handled. He “lifted” his sheep splen- 
didly, but a blunder (not the dog’s) at 
the first obstacle seemed to break the 
shepherd’s nerve, and the necessary 
delicate touch with the dog was lost 
from then on. Mr. Dickson’s Foozle 
won the Farmers’ Cup, the second 
and third dogs being Haig and Meg, 
who both in their days have held the 
International Championship Shield. 
What the Dog Does 

These events being disposed of, the 
serious work of the final began. Far 
away down the Knavesmire, about 


that he has found them. They begin 
to trot gravely towards a post in the 
center of the ground which is where 
the dog has to leave them. 

It is always at this point that one 
marvels at the discipline of the sheep 
dog. Why not become just a thing of 
one sense—shut the ears tight, take 
great gulps of that intoxicating smell 
of sheep, and make a day of it, driv- 
ing them hell for leather, barking 
wildly, as it is the hunting instinct of 
a dog to do? But not a bark has 
been heard on the Knavesmire these 
two days, save from a black mongrel 
who seemed to think he would like 
to try his amateur’s luck at this 
highly-skilled professional game. Po- 
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licemen mounted on ponderous horses 
converged upon him as though he 
were a riot and thoroughly routed 
him. 

Now the ten sheep are at the post, 
the dog having crept up close to put 
them in the straight line or held aloof 
_ when they were taking it of their own 
accord, according to his master’s 
whistles. And now he is sent off to 
find ten other sheep in another direc- 




















Bringing the Sheep Back 


tion and to unite them with the first 
ten in a single flock. This ends the 
bringing of sheep, and now he must 
show what he can do in driving them. 
Hurdles are set up to form an opening 
about as wide as a fiei@ gate, and 
through two of these apertures he 
has to take the sheep. The sheep have 
the whole of the Knavesmire to 
choose from, but if the dog knows 
anything they are going between those 
hurdles. They cannot be forced; they 
have to be persuaded. If they are 
moving to the right or left the shep- 
herd whistles a short sharp zipp, 
which lashes the dog like a whip, and 
he streaks out to head them back 
into the straight. Then he is behind 
them again, with perhaps ten yards 
between, and a low cooing whistle 
says: “They’re going right. Steady! 
Steady!” So he goes down on his 
belly in the grass, wriggling forward 
with infinite tact, ears cocked forward 
for orders, tail semaphoring “What 
next?” And then, from being a slow- 
moving snake he becomes suddenly 
streaked lightning. The sheep are 
right against the gate, but the leader 
is moving to the left of it. The coo- 
ing whistle whips up to a swift warn- 
ing note; the erring sheep is aware 
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of a black flash on his left; he avoids 
it by. swerving to the right—through 
the gate. And then the lightning has 
buried itself in the grass and is wrig- 
gling slowly on again till new orders 
come. It is a wonderful exhibition 
of alternating restraint and action. 
Art of Balanced Energy 

Among the twenty sheep there are 
five festively adorned with white rib- 
bon on the head. The next test is to 
separate the fifteen from these five. 
Neither shepherd nor dog must touch 
a sheep. The man with his stick 
makes “shooing” motions till one 
sheep after another darts out from 
the flock. If it is a marked sheep the 
dog, at a word, heads it back; if it is 
unmarked he lets it go. With the 
two flocks seeking perpetually, as 
sheep will, to unite again into one, 
this is the most delicate task the dog 
has to do. If he is heading back a 
marked sheep that must be allowed to 
join the bigger flock, the least over- 
doing of his rushes would lead to a 
general stampede. It is a beautiful 
show of just the right amount of 
energy being expended in lightning 
flashes to right and left. 

Finally, five sheep have to be pen- 
ned. The entrance to the pen is only 
three feet wide. The sheep are driven 
to the pen and stand there looking 
plainly: “Nothing on earth will make 
us go in here.” The shepherd stands 
on one side of the entrance; the dog, 
wriggling on his belly again, is on 
the other. It is just a matter of con- 
verging with infinite slowness so 
that the sheep will not get alarmed 
and bolt. Inch by inch man and dog 
close in, the dog with his mouth comi- 
cally open, his tongue dripping freely 
from all his endeavors, his body ser- 
pentining. At last one sheep blunders 
in; the others follow; with his final 
flash the dog is there is to cork the 
bottle neck, and his trial is over. 


The Results 


The championship results were :— 
1 and shield, Mr. G. P. Brown (Ox- 


ton, Scotland), with Spot, 163% 
points, time 21 minutes; 2, Mr. Adam 
Telfer (Stamfordham), with Haig, 


130%, 26% minutes; 3, Mr. W. Wal- 
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lace (Otterburn), with Meg, 130%, 
33/4 minutes; 4, Mr. S. E. Batty 
(Sheffield), with Corby, 12414, 28 min. 
utes; 5, Mr. T. Dickson (Crawford. 
john, Scotland), with Foozle, 116, 26y, 
minutes; 6, Mr. J. B. Bagshaw (Roth. 
erham), with Lad, 115%, 35% min 
utes; 7, Mr. A. Millar (Newmilns, 
Scotland), with Roy II, 115, 27% 
minutes; 8, Mr. E. Priestly (Hather- 
sage), with Moss, 113, 32 minutes; 9, 
Mr. T. Roberts (Corwen), with Juff, 
84, timed off; 10, Mr. T. Hunter (Ox. 
ton, Scotland), with Sweep, called off, 
The Working Dog 

They are not much to look at, these 
most highly trained and most intelli- 
gent dogs in Britain. At any dog 
show they would look a plebian crowd, 
The refinement of the Borzoi, the dig- 
nity of the Dane, the gravity of the 
bigger hounds, have no part in their 
make-up. They are all of the Scotch 
collie type, smallish, a little unkempt, 
generally black or brown in color 
with touches of white. They have 
nothing in common with the old En- 
glish sheep dog, that big, ambling 
fellow whose eyes look at you with 
mild friendliness through a curtain 
of silver grey hair. 











A Tense Situation 


One thing that gives great interest 
to the dogs seen on the Knavesmire 
today is that just as they are the sort 
of dogs that first associated with men, 
if we can believe artists’ reconstruc 
tions of Paleolithic midden dwellers, 
so they will almost certainly be the 
last dogs to remain with men. The 
dog was in the first place a worker 
rather than a friend, and the dog who 
is not a worker will gradually be eli 
minated from human companionship. 
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we 


The results of the past year’s work 
and the plans for future efforts out- 
lined at the 16th annual convention 
of the California Wool Growers As- 
demonstrate the need and 
value of organization and carry a 
strong suggestion to wool growers of 
other states. 

Over 250 wool growers and others 
interested in the welfare of the sheep 
industry gathered at the Palace Hotel, 
San Francisco, on November 15th and 
16th to “review the work of the past 
year, make constructive criticism of 
that work, receive suggestions, advice 
and counsel for the adoption of a pro- 
gressive program in the future”; and 


sociation 





incidentally to enjoy themselves—and 
no one was disappointed. 
The major part of the program 


was devoted to grazing affairs. “Side- 
lights on the Range Problem,” by 
Vernon Metcalf, secretary of the Ne- 
vada Land and Live Stock Associa- 
tion; “Increasing the Grazing Capac- 
ity of Your Ranges,” by Dr. A. W. 
Sampson of the University of Califor- 
nia; “The Future for the Sheep Per- 
mittee on the National Forest,” by 
Paul G. Redington, district forester— 
were the topics considered along this 
line. 

The annual message of A. T. Spen- 
cer, president of the organization, was 
an effective portrayal of the associa- 
tion’s achievements and hopes, as was 
also Secretary Wing’s report, given 
in some detail later in this review. 

F, J. Hagenbarth, president of the 
National Wool Growers and Western 
Tariff Associations, gave an excellent 
discourse on the purpose of the lat- 
ter association. The work of the Agri- 
cultural Legislative Committee was 
outlined by its secretary, R. N. Wil- 
son, and co-operative wool marketing 
in Oregon was told of by Fred Her- 
tin, president of the Pacific Co-opera- 
tive Wool Growers. Inspiring ad- 
dresses were also made by Mayor 
Rolph of San Francisco and F. A. EI- 
lenwood, vice-president of the Na- 
tional and California Wool Growers 
Associations, 
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California Wool Growers In Session 





CALIFORNIA ASSOCIATION’S PRO- 
GRAM OF WORK. 





1. Insuring that every member re- 
ceive authentic and up-to-the-minute 
market quotations as to prices of 
sheep and wool. 

2. Development of a lamb trade to 
take care of the ever increasing num- 
ber of early spring lambs. 

3. Obtaining better transportation 
facilities and accommodations for 
shipping lambs and sheep. 

4. Operation of a Traffic and 
Claim Department to look after rail- 
road rates and freight claims, routing 
of shipments, etc. 

5. Operation of a Legal Depart- 
ment. 

6. Securing legislation favorable 
and beneficial to the sheep industry 
and preventing the passage of laws 
detrimental to its prosperity. 

7. Eradication of sheep diseases. 

8. Extermination of predatory ani- 
mals. 

9. Maintenance of an Exchange 
Bureau where members can list stock 
for sale, stock wanted, ranches for 
sale, ranches wanted, grazing land 
for rent and wanted, labor wanted, 
ete. 

10. Holding a ram sale each year 
to facilitate buyer and seller getting 
together with the least amount of 
trouble and expense and to introduce 
better sires and dams. 

11. Information Bureau for the col- 
lection and dissemination of correct 
information concerning the sheep in- 
dustry; correcting misleading and 
false reports and providing a means 
for the public to obtain correct and 
unbiased information concerning stat- 
us of industry, condition of business 
and problems of sheep raisers, 

12. Educational: Holding of wool- 
grading demonstrations, sheepmating 
demonstrations, grading of sheep, co- 
operation with university in experi- 
mental work affecting sheep industry. 

13. General welfare; protection in 
California. 

14. To build up a strong central- 
ized organization to affiliate and unite 
with the National Wool Growers As- 
sociation in protecting the welfare of 
the sheep industry of the United 
States. 











By way of relief from the weighty 
discussions of the meetings, a very 
delightful banquet was held on the 
evening of the 15th. In addition to 
the best in culinary efforts, a very 
unique and entertaining “wool and 
lamb” entertainment was staged. 

The convention closed with the re- 
election of the 1923 officers for 1924, 
and the adoption of resolutions. The 
most important resolutions follow: 
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Resolutions 


Resolved, that the California Wool Grow- 
ers Association go on record as endorsing 
the plan of financing outlined by the Na- 
tional Wool Growers Association, 

That, all wool growers give to the Na- 
tional Wool Growers Association one (1) 
cent per head on all lambs sold to market, 
and 

Members of the California Wool Grow- 
ers Association hereby pledge themselves 
as individuals to donate one (1) cent per 
head on all lambs shipped to market. 


* * * x 


Whereas, the ranges within the National 
Forests constitute but one of the seasonal 
feeding grounds essential to year-round 
operation of the ranching and stock-raising 
industry which is, and long has been, suf- 
fering from instability and lack of con- 
fidence in its base of operations, part of 
which is in Government hands and, success- 
ful operation of which, as a whole, cannot 
proceed unless conditions affecting all parts 
of the operation are properly co-ordinated, 
and 

Whereas, the values in the ranges, in- 
cluding those in the National Forests, long 
ago became part and parcel of the values in 
our property holdings and also the values 
behind our banking institutions, our tax 
rolls and our business structure generally, 
and if these values are now to be reclaim- 
ed by the Federal government at this late 
date through commercial exploitation, the 
only possible result will be to tear down 
our industry and the economic structure 
which has been reared upon it, 

Now, therefore, be it resolved, that be- 
fore any further steps are taken by our 
Federal government relating to the public 
ranges, either within or without the Na- 
tional Forests, an investigation be conduct- 
ed by the two departments concerned, In- 
terior and Agriculture, concerning our en- 
tire operation and all the feeding grounds 
used and we feel that such an investiga- 
tion will convince the Federal officials of 
the wisdom of our protest against the prin- 
ciple of commercial exploitation of the 
range values as well as the advisability of 
defining definite and tangible rights to the 
Government ranges needed and used along 
with the ranches and ranges we privately 
own to make a complete unit for oper- 
ation. 


* * * 8 


Whereas, the wool grower devotes all of 
his time to the production of wool and mut- 
ton and for that reason cannot have a 
knowledge sufficient to enable him to de- 
termine the grade, shrinkage, character and 
market conditions, all of which determine 
the value of his wool, and if he does desire 
to secure the actual market value of his 
clip, he must in some way employ experts 
who devote all of their time in studying 
wool values, this committee heartily en- 
dorses the principle of selling wool through 
a co-operative agency. The committee rec- 
ommends the adoption of such a marketing 
plan in California. The committee feels 
very strongly, however, that such a selling 
agency or organization should be entirely 
independent of the California Wool Grow- 
ers Association, and 
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Therefore, we recommend the appoint- 
ment of an organization committee which 
shall formulate a plan for the establish- 
ment of a co-operative wool selling agency. 


Other resolutions ratified all acts of 
of the board of directors and of the 
executive committee during 1923; 
granted the state association the full 
assessment of one cent per head per 
year on sheep in place of the three- 
fourths heretofore received; endorsed 
predatory animal control work as car- 
ried on under the supervision of the 
Biological Survey, and urged the ap- 
propriation of $50,000 from the Federal 
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government for this work; urged the 
appointment by the president of each 
branch association of a _representa- 
tive from each county to assist 
state and Federal inspectors in the 
eradication of scab; recommended that 
railroads establish a minimum mile- 
age of fifty miles, based on round- 
trip rates now in force; requested an 
adjustment of rates in California on the 
mileage basis; and commended the 
railroads for the improved service and 
hearty co-operation in handling live- 
stock shipments. 








Secretary Wing’s Report 


Two years ago the California Wool 
Growers’ Association decided to em- 
ploy a full-time secretary and properly 
organize their association. Mr. W. P. 
Wing was selected for the position. 
The plan of action has been to organ- 
ize wool growers of different localities 
into branch units, through which the 
membership dues for both the local 
and state associations could be col- 
lected in one payment, and through 
which the work outlined by the state 
association for the benefit of the 
growers could be effectively done and 
in turn the state association would 
receive the support due it from indi- 
vidual growers; in other words, a 
closer connection would be maintain- 
ed between the state organization and 
the individual grower. The annual 
membership fee is based on the num- 
ber of sheep a man owns, being one 
cent per head per year. Of this 
amount, one-quarter has been kept 
by the branch body for its use, and 
the balance turned to the state associa- 
tion. However, a_ resolution was 
passed at the last convention by 
which the state association is to re- 
ceive the full assessment and the 
branch units will finance themselves. 
In addition to the general service ren- 
dered, each individual member grow- 
er receives the National Wool Grow- 
er. What can be _ accomplished 
under such a system of organization 
is indicated in the following extracts 


from Mr. Wing’s annual report: 
Membership and Finance. — 
Over 400 new members have joined the 


association during 1923. This shows a net 
gain of over 350 above the losses through 
death, going out of the sheep business, and 
failure of old members to renew. 

The financial status of the association 
as of October 27, 1923, is as follows: The 
income for the year amounted to $8,743.40, 
of which $7,044.82 was received as dues. 
The expenditures amounted to $7,853.97, or 
at the rate of $785.39 per month. At pres- 
ent the dues received are not enough to 
support the association. Receipts from 
other sources * * * have made it pos- 
sible for the association to pay all its bills. 

The association has been operated on a 
budget during the past year. The fiscal 
year of 1922, the association’s gross re- 
ceipts were $7,764.77; and for the fiscal 
year of 1923, up to October 27th, the gross 
receipts were $8,743.40. The budget nec- 
essary to operate the association for 1923 
was estimated to be $12,000. Only by the 
most careful economy has the association 
been able to operate with an expenditure 
of $7,853.97. 

Development of Lamb Trade. 

The association has taken a prominent 
part in the development of the lamb trade 
by urging growers and speculators to ship 
out of the state and securing better means 
of shipping in order to preserve the home 
markets and prevent gluts. Shipping ser- 
vice has been perfected and new markets 
sought. This year for the first time Cali- 
fornia live lambs, during the heavy ship- 
ping, were distributed over various mar- 
kets,—Seattle, Portland, Ogden, and Den- 
ver taking approximately 8 per cent; 
Omaha, 61 per cent; St. Joseph, 10 per 
cent; Kansas City, 2 per cent; and Chi- 
cago, 1 per cent. Locally dressed lambs 
in refrigerator cars were shipped to Bos- 
ton, Philadelphia, and New York and some 
to Portland and Seattle. Over 300,000 
lambs went out of the state during this 
period and 400,000 entered local consump- 
tion. * * * 

During the latter part of March when a 
drought appeared apparent in San Joaquin 
Valley, the association took immediate steps 
to find pasturage and a market for feeder 
lambs. The Market Reporting Service of 


the Federal government took an active in- 
terest in this matter and every market re- 
porting office in the United States was 
asked to locate feeder lamb buyers. A 
publicity program urging the eating of 
more lamb was outlined. The Meat Coun- 


and gave valuable help. 
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cil of Northern California was interesteg 
Lamb was af. 
vertised at a luncheon to business men 
of San Francisco. The Southern Pacific 
Company gave excellent help by specially 
advertising lamb on all their dining cars, 
The U. S. Department of Agriculture as. 
sisted by sending thousands of bulletins on 
the value of lamb as a food and lamb 
recipes. 
Better Transportation. 

The association has filed many com. 
plaints with the railroads concerning eor. 
rals and shipping facilities here in Cali. 
fornia. As soon as these matters are 
brought to the attention of the railroads 
an investigation is made. Unsatisfactory 
conditions are being corrected rapidly. Re. 
cently at the request of the association the 
Southern Pacific installed six new sta- 
tions for disinfecting cars. 

Traffic Department. 

When it was decided to establish a traf. 
fice department and audit freight bills for 
the members, the main idea in view was to 
lessen the expense involved in collecting 
overcharges. The old line traffic agencies 
charged 50 per cent of the amount col- 
lected, while the association agreed 
to do this work at cost, or 25 per cent of 
the amount collected as overcharges. How- 
ever, the association has found that many 
other services can be rendered the men- 
bers along traffic lines and much greater 
savings made than by the mere collection 
of overcharges on freight bills. The freight 
bill, however, is essential, for the collec- 
tion of overcharges pays for the employ- 
ment of a traffic expert to look into and 
investigate the many other matters per- 
taining to the shipping and transportation 
of sheep. * * * 

A review of a small part of the service 
rendered by the Traffic Department during 
the past year shows over $500,000 worth 
of freight bills audited. Many a member 
has received a check covering overcharges 
more than enough to pay the association 
dues for the next two or three years. Also, 
rates have been established that have 
saved considerable sums. 

Eradication of Sheep Diseases. 

That some progress is being made in the 
eradication of sheep scabies seems appal- 
ent. In the year 1922, 1,098,850 sheep were 
dipped, while the first nine months of 1923, 
only report 593,906. Three hundred four 
teen thousand, seven hundred five sheep 
were reported infected in 1922, while the 
first nine months of 1923 only report 220; 
352. 

Exchange Bureau. 

The Exchange Bureau, where members 
can list stock for sale, and wanted, ranches 
for sale, and wanted, labor wanted, ete. 
has been used a great deal by members of 
the association. 

Statistical and Information Bureau. 

During the past year the press has re 
quested articles concerning the sheep bus! 
ness and at various times data has beet 
furnished the press and others interested. 
To counteract insidious propaganda broad- 
casted by a few retail clothiers concerning 
the effect of the tariff on clothing prices, 
the association, under the auspices of the 
California Development Association, invited 
bankers, business men, retail clothiers, mer 
chant tailors, garment manufacturers and 
many others to attend “Wool Day” lunch 
eon at the Palace Hotel, San Francisco. 
F. A. Ellenwood addressed those attending 
the luncheon and gave a very convinciné 
talk. 
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Development of National Wool Growers Association 


The National Wool Growers Asso- 
ciation has the distinction of being the 
oldest national livestock. organization 
United States. Fifty-eight 
years ago, December 12, 1865, its first 
meeting was held at Syracuse, N. Y. 
The object of the organization was 
stated in the Articles of Association 
as follows: 


in the 


“In order to secure, for the business of 
wool growing, equal encouragement and 
protection with other great industrial in- 
terests of our country, we do hereby or- 
ganize a society, to be known as the Na- 
tional Wool Growers’ Association.” 

The by-laws provided that all mem- 
bers of state wool growers’ organiza- 
tions, both those existing and to be 
formed, and of the New England Wool 
Growers Association, should be consid- 
ered members of the National Asso- 
ciation. 
president, 


The officers consisted of a 
vice-president, 
and executive committee. 

The presidents of state associations 


secretary, 
treasurer 


were made ex-officio vice-presidents. 
The executive committee was compos- 
ed of the officers of the association 
and one additional member from each 
state wool growers’ organization. At 
a later meeting the were 
amended to provide for an executive 
board composed of the officers and 
two delegates from the state bodies, 
from which board five members were 
selected to be the executive commit- 
tee and represent the association at 


by-laws 


such times as the board was not in 
session. There is no mention made in 
the Articles of Association about fi- 
nances, but reports of later meetings 
show that any indebtedness incurred 
Was apportioned among the different 
state fassociations. For instance, a 
meeting of the executive committee in 
November, 1866, apportioned the ex- 
penses as follows: New York, one- 
fourth; Ohio, one-fourth; Illinois, one- 
sixth; Vermont, one-sixth; Pennsyl- 
vania, one-eighth; Wisconsin, one-six- 
teenth; Iowa, one-thirty-second, and 
Michigan, one-thirty-second. The divi- 
sion was made “with the understand- 
ing that the quotas assigned to Iowa 


. 





The late Wm. Lawrence, of Bellefontaine, 
Ohio, president of the National Wool Grow- 
ers Association from 1893 to 1899. 





The late W. G. Markham of Avon, N. Y., 
secretary of the association from 1877 to 
1883, and again from 1893 to 1901. 
and Michigan should be paid by Ohio 
and New York, in case the former 
states fail to respond.” Such an entry 
throws interesting light on the rela- 
tive “sheep” strength of the states list- 

ed. 


The immediate object of the forma- 
tion of the National Wool Growers 
Association was to secure proper rec- 
ognition for the wool industry in the 
investigations that were being made 
by the Tariff Commission that had 
been organized in June, 1865. It may 
be said, in fact, that the early or East- 
ern period of the history of the Na- 
tional Association (1865 to 1893) re- 
lates chiefly to tariff matters. 

From present procedure it is easy 
to imagine what took place at these 
early gatherings. That there were wise 
deliberations and careful guarding of 
the wool growers’ interests is evident 
in the results obtained. That there 
was the same great wisdom displayed 
in the selection of leaders that has 
characterized the association down the 
course of its career, is also evident. 
The first men chosen to guide its work 
were Henry S. Randall of New York, 
president; William T. Greer of Ohio, 
Clark of Ver- 
The executive com- 
mittee was composed of the above and 
Geo. B. Loring, president of the New 
England Association; J. W. Colburn 
of Vermont; R. M. Montgomery. of 
Ohio; T. J. LeMoyne of Pennsylvania ; 
A. M. Garland of Illinois; Eli Still- 
son of Wisconsin; J. B. Grinnell of 
Iowa (each of these men were presi- 
dents of state wool growers’ associa- 
tions); Edwin Hammond, of Vermont; 
E. B. Pottle of New York; Columbus 
Delano of Ohio; Daniel Tinman of 
John McDonnell of 
and H. Hemenway of Wis- 
These officers served through 
the streuous period that saw the pass- 
age of the Tariff Act of 1867, which 
included favorable duties on imports 


secretary; and Henry 
mont, treasurer. 


Pennsylvania ; 
Illinois ; 


consin. 


of wool. 

There were meetings reported for 
1866 and 1867, and then followed ten 
in the 
minute book of the association. On 
May 3, 1877, a convention was held at 
the Exposition Building in Chicago, 
with S. B. Lusk of New York presid- 
ing, Mr. Randall having died of paraly- 


years when no entries occur 











Senator F. E. Warren of Cheyenne, Wyo., 
president of the association from 1901 to 
1908. 
sis, brought on by overwork in con- 
nection with the tariff legislation. The 
personality of this first president is 
indicated in the following resolution 

adopted at the Chicago meeting: 
“Resolved, That the National Wool Grow- 
ers Association appreciates the loss sus- 
tained by the wool growers of the United 
States in the death of Hon. Henry S. Ran- 
dall, president of this association from its 
organization, whose skill and experience as 
a breeder and industrious research ana 
reliability as a writer made him the rec- 
ognized authority in all matters pertaining 
to sheep and wool growing, and whose 


many social endowments endeared him to 
all with whom he came in contact.” 


The principal the 1877 
meeting was announced as that of des- 
ignating a committee to arrange for a 
National Sheep Show, which did not 
materialize, however, through failure 
to make proper financial arrangements. 
The election of officers resulted in the 
selection of A. M. Garland of Illinois 
as president; A. F. Wilcox of New 
York, treasurer, and W. G. Markham 
of New York, secretary; E. N. Bissell 
of Vermont, Samuel Archer of Mis- 
souri and Eli Stillson of Wisconsin 


object of 
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were chosen to serve with the officers 
as the executive committee. 

During 1877 and 1878 attention was 
focused on defeating the Wood Bill, 
which had contemplated a reduction in 
the wool and woolen tariff. In 1881 tar- 
iff talk was again rife and a conven- 
tion was called to meet in Chicago on 
September 15th of that year. It was 
at this time that Far West re- 


first 





F. W. Gooding, of Shoshone, Idaho, presi- 
dent of the association from 1908 to 1911. 
ceived recognition in the association. 
In the election of officers, Mr. John 
D. Patterson of San Francisco was 
made treasurer to serve with President 
Garland and Secretary Markham. Mr. 
F. W. Shaeffer of Texas is also thank- 
ed for a liberal contribution of $150, 
and in the apportionment of expenses 
to be borne by the various affiliated 
state Texas, Colorado 
and California were included. 

There were many meetings of the 
executive committee held during 1881, 
1882, and 1883, in an endeavor to se- 
cure adequate protection in the tariff 
bill then under consideration. In these 
meetings there was some friction be- 
tween the representatives of the East- 
ern and of the Middle West or fleece- 
wool states over how they wanted the 
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tariff written. When the report 
should be written. When the report 
of the Tariff Commission, which re- 
sulted in the Act of 1883, was given, 
the Ohio Wool Growers Association, 
under the leadership of Columbus De- 
lano and Mr. Sprague, opposed it very 
strongly, and said that the manufac- 
turers had been “too sharp” for the 
wool growers. Their efforts to have 
the 1867 duties placed in the bill, how- 
ever, were without avail. 

The sentiment of the majority of 
the wool growers seemed to be with 
the Ohio sheepmen, for at the con- 
vention held in Chicago, September 
26,’ 1883, Columbus Delano was unani- 
mously made president; Secretary 
Markham resigned and his place was 
filled by Albert Chapman of Vermont, 
while C. H. Beall of West Virginia was 
chosen treasurer. At this meeting the 
state of Montana was included in the 
states upon which assessments were 
levied, while Arizona puts in her ap- 
pearance two years later, when H. 
Fulton is mentioned as a delegate to 
the St. Louis gathering of that year. 

While no conventions were record- 
ed, the officials and the executive com- 





Senator F. R. Gooding of Idaho, president 
of the association from 1911 to 1913. 
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mittee must have been very active, for 
the ‘ariff Act of 1890, known as the 
Mckinley bill, was passed on October 
6th, of that year. Although it con- 
tained what virtually amounted to a 
restoration of the 1867 duties on raw 
wooi, it also included the famous 
“skirting clause” which permitted the 
“center best light shrinking part of 
each fleece to be imported without ad- 
ditional duty” and caused a great deal 
of dissatisfaction among wool grow- 
ers. 

This “skirting clause” was still re- 
ceiving condemnation when the next 
annual convention of the 
was called by Governor John T. Rich 
of Michigan, then vice-president of the 
wool growers, to meet at the fair 
grounds of the World’s Columbian Ex- 
position in Chicago on October 5, 1893. 
There were about a hundred delegates 
from fourteen different states in at- 
tendance, who selected for president, 
William Lawrence of Bellefontaine, 
Ohio; vice-president, Governor John 
T. Rich of Michigan; secretary-treas- 
urer, W. G. Markham of New York; 
board, W. A. 
Herriott of Pennsylvania, J. H. Kilk- 
patrick of California, Captain A. E. 
Shephard of Texas, A. Chapman of 
Vermont, F. W. Gooding of Idaho, S. 
H. Todd of Ohio and George McKer- 
row of Missouri. 


association 


and for the executive 


Under the leadership of Judge Lawr- 
ence the association waged their great 
tariff fight from 1895 to 1897. During 
the Cleveland administration in 1894, 
the passage of the Wilson-Gorman 
bill placed wool on the free list, which 
greatly increased the financial dis- 
tress of the wool growers at that time. 
In the fall of 1895 just before the 
presidential election, President Lawr- 
ence issued a call for a convention of 
wool growers to be held at Washing- 
ton, D. C., on December 4th, in order to 
get their guns ready. At the Decem- 
ber meeting the wool growers went on 
record as favoring the wool duties of 
the Act of 1890, with the “skirting 
omitted. There 
meetings at the Ebbit House, of both 


clause” were many 
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the executive committee and the asso- 
ciation; there were also meetings of 
joint committees from the National 
Wool Growers and the 


Association 





Dr. S. W. McClure, secretary of the asso- 
ciation from 1911 to 1920, and at present 
manager of the Western Tariff Association. 


F. J. Hagenbarth, president of the associa- 
tion since 1913; recently chosen to head the 
Western Tariff Association also. 


National Association of Wool Manu- 
facturers in an effort to stand together 
in regard to the wool duties to be writ- 
ten in the new tariff. No compromise 
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could be effected, however; the wool 
growers stood their ground and were 
in the main victorious, for the Act of 
1897 made effective the duties on wool 
as they were written in the 1890 law. 
It did not omit the skirting clause, 
however. 

In the records covering this period 
we find the names of such Western 
men as Jesse M. Smith of Utah; Cap- 
tain B. L. Crouch, Captain A. E. Shep- 
hard, Joseph Tweedy and G. H. Noon- 
an of Texas; F. B. Catron of New 
Mexico; W. F. Wilder and W. H. Read 
of Colorado; W. G. Conrad of Mon- 
tana, and Senator Francis E. Warren 
of Wyoming. 

Eighteen ninety-seven marks the 
close of the early or Eastern period in 
the development of the National Wool 
Growers Association. As can be seen, 
the chief object of the organization 
was to secure protection for the wool- 
growing industry through the tariff, 
and were called only 
when revision in the tariff laws were 
imminent. In the years intervening 
1897 to 1901, there was little 
association activity. However, Mr. 
F. P. Bennett of Massachusetts, vice- 
president of the association, worked 
during this interim along organiza- 
tion lines in Eastern states, and made 
some progress. It had also been sug- 
gested at a meeting in 1897 that the 
association should -be financed by the 
levying of an assessment of one mill 
per sheep, to be collected by the state 
associations and turned to the Na- 
There is nothing to indicate 
how this suggestion was received, but 
the realization had come that the 
sheepmen’s organization must assume 
a broader aspect to handle the prob- 
lems that now confronted the sheep 
industry in the West, such as graz- 
ing, predatory animals, transportation 
and marketing questions, as well as 
the tariff. 


When the convention was called for 
January 19, 1901, at Salt Lake City, 
Utah, its chief purpose was to reor- 
ganize the association along more 
modern lines, and obtain greater sup- 
port for it. It was suggested by Mr. 
Bennett, in addressing the convention 


conventions 


from 


tional. 
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at that time, that great strength 
would come to the organization if in- 
dividual growers were permitted to 
join. Previously a sheepman had 
membership in the National Associa- 
tion only through his state organiza- 
tion. The new constitution and by- 
laws adopted at this time provided 
that any sheepman could become a 
member by paying an annual fee of 
$1. It was the idea of some that 90 
cents of this dollar should pay for a 
subscription to the National Shep- 
herd’s Bulletin, published by Mr. Ben- 
nett, but this plan met with such 
strong protest that it was abandoned. 
The Bulletin, however, was made the 
official organ of the association for 
the following year, to be paid for as 
the board of control should decide. 
Another important decision made was 
to hold annual meetings. 


It was also at this time that a 
Western man was selected to lead the 
association—Senator F. E. Warren 
of Wyoming. Mr. Bennett was re- 
elected vice-president, and A. J. Knoi- 
lin was made treasurer. During that 
year the board of control held a meet- 
ing in Chicago, at which pledges 
were made by the different state or- 
ganizations and individuals for suf- 
ficient funds to hire a secretary for 
President Warren, and Mortimer 
Levering of Indiana was selected for 
the place. 

The report of the 1901 meeting 
contains the names of such men as 
W. G. Markham, F. J. Hagenbarth, 
E. S. Gosney of Arizona, O. R. 
Ormsby of Idaho, Senator T. C. 
Power of Montana, Jesse M. Smith 
of Utah, A. A. Wood of Michigan, and 
E. P. Snow of Wyoming. 

The Western history of the asso- 
ciation is so well known that it need 
only be sketched briefly. Senator 
Warren remained president from 1901 
to 1908, with Mortimer Levering serv- 
ing as secretary from 1901 to 1906, 
and George S. Walker of Cheyenne. 
Wyoming, the remainder of the time. 
Senator Warren was in Washington, 
D. C., much of the time, and Vice- 
Presidents Jesse Smith of Utah and 
Dr. J. M. Wilson of Wyoming pre- 
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sided at several of the annual con- 
ventions. 

One of the main topics of discus- 
sion at wool growers’ meetings dur- 
ing these years was forest grazing 
regulations. 

The 1905 meeting at Denver is in- 
teresting on account of the fact that 
it was proposed to combine ail 
branches of the live stock interests— 
producers, packers, transportation 





OFFICIAL CALL FOR THE 
59TH ANNUAL CONVEN.- 
TION OF THE NATIONAL 

WOOL GROWERS 
ASSOCIATION 

As required under Section 8, 
Article 4, of the Constitution of 
the National Wool Growers Asso- 
ciation, I herewith give notice 
that the fifty-ninth annual con- 
vention will be held on January 
22-23-24, 1924, at the Utah Hotel, 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 

At that time and place mem- 
bers will be asked to discuss and 
decide upon desirable action in re- 
gard to the various matters per- 
taining to the sheep and wool in- 
dustry. It is particularly neces- 
sary at this time that there should 
be a full attendance of members 
and a free expression of opinion 
regarding Forest Service and 
public land policies, the tariff, the 
marketing of wool and lambs, and 
organization. 

F. J. Hagenbarth, President. 

Salt Lake City, Utah, Decem- 
ber, 1, 1923. 











agents, etc.—into one organization. It 
was impossible, however, for the vari- 
ous interests to unite and the sheep- 
men’s organization retained its iden- 
tity. 

A co-operative livestock commis- 
sion company, supported ‘by the wool 
growers’ association, the American 
National Live Stock Association, and 
the Cornbelt Meat Producers Asso- 
ciation, was formed in 1906, for the 
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purpose of securing reduced rates in 
commission charges. 

In 1907, E. S. Gosney of Ari- 
zoua proposed the incorporation of a 
company to publish a paper to ‘ve de- 
voted exclusively to wool au! sheep 
affairs. After a heated discussion his 
proposition was accepted, bu: at the 
next meeting, failure of the plan was 
reported. 

Fred W. Gooding of Shoshone, 
Idaho, was elected president at Hel- 
ena, Montana, with Dr. J. M. Wilson, 
Western vice-president (Dr. Wilson 
declined to serve as president), and 
Joseph E. Wing of Mechanicsburg, 
Ohio, Eastern vice-president. George 
S. Walker and Lewis Penwell of 
Montana were chosen as secretary 
and treasurer, respectively. The board 
of control was composed of Tim Kin- 
ney of Wyoming, F. W. Perkins of 
Arizona, J. E. Bower of Montana, P. 
G. Johnson of Idaho and F. J. Prim- 
rose of Pennsylvania. During Mr. 
Gooding’s incumbency the National 
Wool Warehouse and Storage Com- 
pany was established at Chicago 
(1910); important work was done iv 
connection with the American Humane 
Society in providing for a minimum 
speed limit to be maintained by stock 
trains; much publicity work 
also done to counteract the effects of 
misrepresentation of the wool indus- 
try being made throughout the East. 
It was also during these years that 
the Payne-Aldrich bill was passed 
(1909). While it was under discus- 
sion, the association maintained an 
Anti-Tariff Reduction Bureau in 
Washington. In 1911 the membership 
fee in the association was changed 
to $5 for each individual owning over 
200 sheep, and $1 for those owning 
fewer than 200. 

F. R. Gooding of Gooding, Idaho, now 
senator from that state, succeeded his 
brother as president of the wool 
growers’ organization, at the Portland 
meeting of 1911. George Austin of 
Utah became vice-president, S. W. 
McClure, secretary, and F. D. Mir- 
acle, treasurer. F. J. Hagenbarth, 


was 


F. W. Perkins, Peter Clegg of Utah, 
J. H. Dobbin of Oregon and Wm. 
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Daley of Wyoming were named as 
the board of control. In the March 
following this convention, the first 
issue of the National Wool Grower 
appeared. During the F. R. Gooding 
period a strong effort was made io 
revise Schedule “K” of the Payne- 
Aldrich law so that it would impose 
a specific duty upon the scoured con- 
tent of imported wool. This was not 
accomplished, however, and in 1913, 
wool was placed on the free list again. 

In 1913 F. J. Hagenbarth was elect- 
ed president at Cheyenne, Wyoming, 
with M. I. Powers and A. J. Knoliin 
as vice-presidents, S. W. “McClure, 
secretary, and F. D. Miracle, treas- 
urer. Three years later the first ram 
sale under the auspices of the Na- 
tional Wool Growers Association was 
held. It is interesting to note that 
it was thought it would be a show 
mainly, and not a sale. 

Dr. McClure resigned as secretary 
in 1920 and was succeeded by F. R. 
Marshall of the United States Bureau 
of Animal Industry. Mr. Knollin also 
resigned at this time as vice-president 
and was succeeded by Dean W. C. 
Coffey of the University of Minnesota. 
The following year, F. A. Ellenwood 
of California and the late H. E. Camp- 
bell of Arizona were made Western 
vice-presidents. Of the excellent 
work done by the National Associa- 
tion the last few years, the passage of 
the Emergency Tariff in 1921 and of 
the Fordney-McCumber bill stand out 
pre-eminently. 


The constant vigilance that has 
been kept on all phases of protection 
to the sheepmen—including proper 
tariffs, financial assistance, fair freight 
rates, grazing rights, and marketing 
aids, is familiar history. This matter 
of protection is always current, and 
in fact, increasing. Therefore, the 
National Wool Growers Association 
will probably always exist. The ques- 
tion is not one of permanency, but 
tather that of scope, which, of course, 
depends on individual sheepmen. That 
the sheep industry will always pro- 
duce great leaders—men who will be 
willing to give the best in service and 
loyalty that the nation affords, such 
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men as have guided the organization 
during the past fifty-eight years— 
there is no doubt. There is also little 
doubt that the sheepmen, who have 
at all times proven their integrity, 
their steadfastness, and their loyalty, 
will be able to make the future record 
of the National Wool Growers Asso- 
ciation everything that it should be. 





ACTIVITIES OF NATIONAL LIVE 
STOCK AND MEAT BOARD 





The National Live Stock and Meat 
Board conducted its first meat dem- 
onstration on November 19th, at the 
La Salle Hotel, Chicago, before more 
than 250 ladies, all members of the 
Chicago Culture Club. In opening the 
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demonstration, Mrs. Grace Viall Gray 
gave a very interesting talk on the 
food value of meats. This talk was 
followed by one given on the whole- 
cuts of meats by Mr. R. W. 
Whitson. Following this, Mr. J. W. 
O’Donnell, a retailer of Chicago, put 
on the cutting demonstration, which 
consisted of cutting up a side of beef, 
with emphasis on the selection, pre- 
paration, and use of the various cuts. 
The demonstration was scheduled for 
forty-five minutes, but on account of 
the interest shown on the part of those 
present, the program ran thirty min- 
utes overtime. At the close, requests 
were made by club members for fu- 
ture demonstrations, using pork and 
lamb. 


sale 





The Views of Nevada Stockmen on the Re- 
appraisal of Grazing Fees 


Forest officials presented the results 
of their work on the reappraisal of 
forest grazing fees according to “com- 
mercial values,’ to Nevada stockmen 
at Eiko, Nevada, on Novembér 10th. 
In addition to the stock growers’ rep- 
resentatives from all parts of the 
state, the Governor, a committee from 
the State Bankers Association, rail- 
road officials and business men were 
The report of the For- 
est Service officials showed that the 
increases in the charge for grazing 
sheep under the proposed plan will 
range from 50 to 100 per cent. The 
strong opposition to the commerciali- 
zation of the forests was expressed 
by Governor James G. Scrugham. He 
stated that in his judgment the whole 
principle of commercialization of val- 
dependent natural resources 
which long ago took their place as the 
very foundation of the business and 
governmental structure of frontier 
states, such as Nevada, is fallacious 
and pernicious and as such will, if 
necessary, be resisted to the last 
ditch by every power which the state 
administration of Nevada can summon 
to its support. 

In addition to this general denun- 
ciation, special exception was taken 


in attendance. 


ues in 


to the basis used in obtaining the so- 
called commercial value. [t was point- 
ed out that instead of endeavoring to 
learn range values from a basis of the 
possible returns from operation of 
the range industry, whereby some 
promise of protection might be given, 
existing cases of leases of privately 
owned ranges had been taken as es- 
tablishing range values. The use of 
privately owned ranges as a starting 
point was claimed to be unfair on ac- 
count of the fact that the stockmen’s 
need for grazing land has brought 
about such competition that the fees 
charged by owners of such lands are 
greatly in excess of the real value of 
the grazing. 

Forest officials at the meeting stat- 
ed that such tremendous difficulties 
were presented by the plan of basing 
values on the possible returns from 
the livestock industry, it had been 
abandoned. 

The outcome of the meeting was 
the preparation of a statement of the 
views of the interested parties in Ne- 
vada and its submission to the Forest 
Service. This statement follows: 

Statement of Nevada Viewpoint 


Operation of the stock-raising industry, 
to which is restricted agricultural develop- 
ment on any material scale in Nevada, re- 
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quires and has always required feeding 
grounds for live stock the year around. 

Under the homestead policies developed 
in the Middle West and later applied (ap- 
parently without regard for the dissimilar- 
ity of climatic, topographic, etc., condi- 
tions) to semi-arid sections of the West, 
such as Nevada, our settlement started and 
has taken place upon a basis where the 
homestead provided, instead of a complete 
base of operations, as in the case of a 
Middle West farm, merely one (a winter 
feeding ground in the valley) of the three 
indispensable, dependent, seasonal feeding 
grounds needed to provide for year-round 
operation. 

Lacking a means of legally acquiring 
title to the other parts (these two distinct 
seasonal feeding grounds suited to, first, 
spring and fall grazing, situated in the 
foothill country, and, second, summer graz- 
ing, situated in the high mountain ranges, 
both available only upon the big unen- 
closed public ranges, but indispensable to 
operation), our industry nevertheless and 
necessarily built upon their use. 

Most naturally under such conditions, it 
came to be understood that the spring and 
fall and the summer ranges (public prop- 
erty though they were under the law) went 
with the property rights in the homesteads, 
otherwise there were not sufficient values 
in our homesteads to have warranted at- 
tempt at settlement or encouragement by 
our Government of our settlement by grant- 
ing us our homesteads, nor would the sit- 
uation be different if Nevada were yet to 
be settled. 

Through the years, the legal owner (the 
Federal government) suffered this under- 
standing to develop. Our agricultural set- 
tlement began and has continued in the 
above-described manner and the business 
and governmental structure of the state 
which followed has been reared upon that 
same basis. 

As a consequence, being used as indis- 
pensable parts of our complete operation, 
the values in the public ranges became, in- 
extricably, part and parcel of the values in 
our legally owned ranching and stock-rais- 
ing properties as a whole and in turn, in- 
extricably, part and parcel of the values un- 
derlying the whole economic structure in 
Nevada. These values have been bought 
and sold as part and parcel of the stock- 
raising and ranching property rights for 
years. They constitute, as a result, a most 
material part of the land valuations upon 
our state and county tax rolls, and we 
pay taxes upon them just as if they were 
our property; and also a most material 
part of the securities behind our financial 
institution, and here we pay interest in 
loans on these values as if they were our 
property. The fact is, the industry has 
paid for, and has all the responsibilities 
of outright ownership of the values in the 
public ranges, including that part within 
the National Forests, but lacks the benefits 
of ownership. 

In short, the full values in these public 
ranges, including that seasonal feeding 
ground in the National Forests, under the 
inexorable laws of economics took their 
place as the very foundation of business 
and government in Nevada long before that 
sole range regulation agency of the legal 
owner so far developed—the Forest Ser- 
vice—came to assume control: and man- 
agement of that single one of our three 
seasonal feeding grounds consisting of the 
summer ranges in the high mountains. 

No industry can continue to operate on 
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a basis of paying over and over again in 
full for the same values in its base of oper- 
ations with nothing new in the way of re- 
ceipts, and especially so when lacking, as 
is the stock-raising industry, in ability to 
add such costs to the sale price of its 
products. 

The fact that existing man-made laws 
leave us without legal recourse does nov 
alter the actual conditions on the ground 
nor the effects which are bound to follow 
disregard of those principles which centur- 
ies of business experience have demon- 
strated as absolutely essential to the public 
welfare. If the values in the ranges must 
be reclaimed by the legal owner at this 
late date to swell the National Treasury 
receipts, then our industry and in turn our 
state and county governments, our banking 
institutions and our business structure in 
Nevada generally must prepare to give up 
those same values. This cannot help, it 
must be clear to all, but result in the tear- 
ing down of what has been built in Nevada, 
and the task of rebuilding this business 
and governmental structure commenced all 
over again, and those familiar with the con- 
ditions can realize just what that growth 
could amount to if the state is to be de- 
prived of the values in the ranges without 
which its agricultural development on any 
material basis can hardly proceed. 

The attitude of the U. S. Forest Service 
that its duty is to exploit commercially, at 
this late date, the full values in that one 
of our three essential feeding grounds— 
the summer ranges—by exacting primary 
payment in full for the values existing 
therein from the only medium through 
which those values can be realized upon 
and regardless of their inseparable rela- 
tionship as part and parcel of the property 
right values upon which business in Ne- 
vada has been built—can be regarded in no 
other manner than a demand upon the state 
to give back from its business structure 
those values. 

Were the public range resources a thing 
separate and complete unto themselves or 
that part of them which happens to be 
within the National Forests, and were, on 
the other hand, our farms and ranches sep- 
arate and complete unto themselves, the 
ranges and the ranches each capable of 
being used independently of each other, the 
problem would not be so difficult nor the 
results of such a step as that contemplated 
so serious. The fact is, however, that each 
are dependent upon the other and separ- 
ated, neither can be realized upon for pro- 
duction of business and revenue any more 
than could our cultivated lands and water 
for irrigation, with each separated from 
the other. 

Twenty years of Forest Service range 
administration under existing fundamental 
principles in these sections of the West 
where the forest range is but one depend- 
ent part to a complete ranching opera- 
tion, with the continued existing wide 
differences of opinion between the officials 
in charge and outstandingly representa- 
tive stock raisers and settlers, both large 
and small, would, it seems to us, indicate 
that something is and from the begining 
has been seriously wrong in the basic 
principles and with the viewpoint of those 
in authority as to just where this range 
resource, under our conditions, should fit 
into the general scheme of things for the 
best public welfare. 

After all, it seems clearly the function 
of any wise government, regardless of its 
technical rights under existing law, to 
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proceed as nearly as may be along courses 
designed to best promote the public wel. 
fare, 

Surely in this case, it is of primary con. 
cern to make intelligent decision as to 
where the values under. consideration 
shall lie—whether they shall be reclaimed 
by the Federal government or whether 
for the best public interest they should 
remain in the place they have taken as 
pictured above. Determination of values 
appears to us of secondary consideration 
and importance and it seems should and 
could be left until the more important 
problem is decided, especially when the 
present appraisal study designed to deter. 
mine an operating value for a dependent, 
still indispensable, part to a complete oper. 
ation seems impossible of solution. 

With most serious earnestness we urge 
upon the Forest officials and the Secretary 
of Agriculture, into whose hands the basie 
law creating the National Forests has ap- 
parently placed our property rights in our 
dependent ranches and farms, and in turn 
the whole business and governmental 
structure of our state, and therefore the 
sole and mighty serious responsibility for 
action thereunder as well, to go no further 
with piecemeal experimentation on a prob- 
lem which strikes so into the very heart 
of Western settlement and development, 
until an intelligent survey can be made— 
not of a single dependent part to the com- 
plete operation, such as merely our summer 
feeding grounds, but of all parts to the 
complete operation, so that when a final 
decision is reached, it can take into con- 
sideration. its effect upon the machine as 
a whole, 

Other agencies, particularly the Depart- 
ment of Interior, under the law, hold 
other dependent parts to the machine. For 
the stabilization of our state and to put a 
basic industry such as that of stock-rais- 
ing on a firm foundation, as it seems 
should long ago have been done, we all 
most stfongly urge the heads of the two 
great departments, Interior and Agricul- 
ture, to join in some manner in a real 
survey of the entire situation on _ the 
ground, thus, for the first time, giving op- 
portunity for development of a real policy 
to fit the resource in question as a whole. 

Meanwhile, we most strongly protest 
the application of this new Forest Service 
principle seeking the commercial exploita- 
tion at the source of the values—which 
have already been fully exploited in the 
building of the economic structure of our 
state—in that dependent, yet indispen- 
sable, part of our base of operation con- 


sisting of the summer feeding grounds 
within the National Forests. 
Signed by: 

J. G. Scrugham, Governor of Nevada; 


members of State Association Forest Ad- 
visory Board—John G. Taylor, Fred B. 
Stewart, John B. Garat, John M. Walsh, and 
J. H. Eager; George Russell, Jr., and Ver- 
non Metcalf, president and secretary, re 
spectively, State Live Stock Association; 
members of State Bankers’ Association 
Committee—John Henderson, A. C. Olm- 
stead, J. Sheehan; James F. Robison and 
R. T. Swallow, delegates from Nevada Na- 
tional Forest; E. C. Lye and John S. Case, 
delegates from Santa Rosa Forest; H. H. 
Cazier and G. W. Griswold, delegates from 
Ruby Forest; Mrs. C. L. Heath and Ira F. 


Murdock, delegates from Toyabe Forest; 
John G. Taylor and J. B. Garat, delegates 
from the Humboldt Forest; Thos. R. King, 
Agricultaural Extension Service, Nevada. 
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& Can Lamb Markets Be Stabilized?—II 


oe 





General conditions 
and facts that enter 
into the making of 
lamb prices were dis- 
cussed in the first arti- 
cle of this series, print- 
ed in the November 
Wool Grower. 

The course of re- 
ceipts and prices at the 


ulation of receipts. 


The study of market receipts of lambs and variations in prices - 
shows that the main opportunity to stabilize values lies in‘the reg- 
This can, to some extent, be accomplished 
with the aid and co-operation of commission houses. 
mum improvement in this respect is dependent upon concerted 
action by the shippers. This action can only come about through 
thorough organization for securing information on shipments to 
prevent the occasional excessive runs which demoralize prices. 


ket conditions than Mr, 
James E. Poole of Chi- 
cago. His long experi- 
ence at that market en- 
ables him to locate the 
causes of changes in a 
way that gives valu- 
able suggestions to 
those affected. Review- 
ing the October lamb 


The maxi- 





three principal mar- 
kets 
That 


what 


was shown for the 


year 1922. 


year represented very fairly 


may be considered a_ steady 
market. The year 1923, with some- 
what larger receipts than last year, 
has brought a return of serious fluctu- 
ations which, to growers, are not only 
disconcerting but disastrous. These 
price drops were most pronounced this 
year on September 5th, 19th, 27th and 
October 18th. The course of Chicago 
prices this year was shown in our last 
issue. The course of receipts and prices 
for the three larger markets during the 
heavy shipping season of this year is 
shown on page 26. 


HOW PRICES ARE DETERMINED 


Last month we reviewed the rela- 
tion of price fluctuations to the con- 
sumer, the retailer and the packer or 
wholesaler. The retailer sells at fair- 
ly steady prices and takes advantage 
of all opportunities to lower his buying 
figures. The wholesaler must vary his 
selling price in accordance with de- 
mand and competition. He also, nec- 
essarily and properly, utilizes every 
chance to lower his cost price. These 
opportunities chiefly through 
days or periods of extra supplies at 
the principal markets. Lower cost 
prices at such times permit an oppor- 
tunity to recoup previous losses by 
holding the re-sale price at a point that 
permits an opportunity to retain as 
profit a part of the amount saved 
in buying live lambs. These 
breaks in prices are the growers’ mis- 
fortune. Frequently they carry prices 
below the line that separates profit 
from loss and yet they are nearly al- 
together unforeseeable and, at pres- 


come 


ent, not subject to control. The pro- 
ducers and shippers are the principal, 
if not the only sufferers from these 
price breaks and they must, therefore, 
determine and apply the remedy, if 
such is possible. 

Packers, big and small, are as keen 
to take advantage of opportunities to 
lower prices for live lambs as are the 
growers to take advantage of condi- 
tions that permit an advance in prices. 

It may be said that with their stock 
already at the markets, the producers 
are forced to sell and are, therefore, 
not so independent in their actions as 
are the interests who do the buying: 
The significance of this idea is likely 
to be exaggerated. True, the shipper 
when he has reached the market, must 
sell, but it is also true that the packer 
must buy. His customers in the East- 
ern states must be supplied through 
the branch houses, or their patronage 
surrendered to a competitor. The 
plants and employes must be kept act- 
ive to bring returns on capital invest- 
ed. If the shipper is not quite so in- 
dependent as the packer, he is in a 
safe position as long as he continues 
to receive the benefit of the amount of 
exists at the 


competition that now 


markets. He cannot reasonably ex- 
pect to stabilize his market by selling 
at home or by compelling greater com- 
petition between the distributing agen- 
cies. Something more tangible and 
more promising presents itself as a 
This is 
found in the regulation of supplies to 
accord better with requirements at dif- 
ferent points and on different days. 
There is no closer student of mar- 


means of steadying prices. 


market, Mr. Poole said: 


“Violent fluctuations have marked the 
course of the lamb market recently and 
probably will until the crop of Western 
lambs on feed east of the Missouri River 
has gone to the shambles, when visible 
supply for the rest of the winter will be 
in strong hands and to a reasonable extent, 
under control. The market has a healthy 
undertone, enabling it to recover promptly 
from breaks.” 


CHICAGO AS A PRICE-MAKER 
Chicago packers slaughter one- 
fourth of the lambs consumed annu- 
ally in the United States. In addition 
to this, a large part of the lambs 
actually slaughtered at Jersey City, 
New York and Pittsburgh are pur- 
chased at this market: It is not sur- 
prising, therefore, that Chicago is a 
dominant factor in making values at 
all points. Operators in outside mar- 
kets generally recognize that their 
figures cannot depart very far from 
those ruling at Chicago. There should 
also be taken consideration in 
this connection the fact that Chicago 
is the headquarters of the concerns 
doing most of the killing at other 
Western markets. Head buyers in 
the Chicago offices largely control the 
extent of purchases made by their 
subordinates at the other markets and 
determine what prices shall be paid. 
With such a large volume of meat 
merchandised from Chicago, it is not 
strange that the other points follow 
the prices made at that market. With 
lessened supplies at Omaha or Kan- 
sas City, it might be expected that 
values would advance. However, the 
purchases made at such points are 
largely marketed in the East in com- 
petition with sheep and lambs killed 
at Chicago and should the other mar- 
kets have advanced while Chicago re- 


into 
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mained steady, the carcasses shipped 
from those points would be at a dis- 
advantage in selling in competition 
with those procured at Chicago at a 
lower price on foot. Likewise depres- 
sions in prices at outside markets are, 
to some extent, prevented by Chi- 
cago operations. With increased sup- 
plies at other points and the conse- 
quent opporcunity for lowering prices, 
the purchases can be made for re- 
shipment to Chicago and slaughtered 
and sold from there, thus tending to 
keep the other markets in line with 
Chicago. 

A striking example of the tendency 
and necessity for other markets to 
keep in line with Chicago is shown in 
the 1921 records. On Monday, August 
22, 1921, Jersey City, which is the 
second largest sheep and lamb slaugh- 
tering point in the country, received 
15,000 head. This was a smaller num- 
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ber than had arrived on the three 
previous Mondays during that month. 
Prices advanced 50 cents per hundred- 
weight and remained at that point on 
Tuesday, the 23rd. On Wednesday 
and the succeeding days of that week, 
receipts were of the usual volume for 
those days. However, the week had 
been a disastrous one at Chicago. 
Monday had opened up with a decline 
of 25 cents from the close of the 
previous week. Each succeeding day 
saw the top price lowered by 25 cents 
per hundredweight. Jersey City ap- 
parently was oblivious to this devel- 
opment on Monday and Tuesday, but 
on Wednesday the price was lowered 
$1 per hundredweight, without any 
change in the volume of receipts to 
account for such a decline: 

To some extent, Kansas City is an 
exception to the general control of 
Chicago values. On Monday, Novem- 
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ber 5th of this year, the Kansas City 
quotable top was higher than that of 
Chicago and remained so for three 
days. The actual significance of this 
condition cannot be stated without 
taking into account the relative mer- 
its of the highest selling lots at the 
two markets. It appears, however, 
that Kansas City has slaughtering and 
merchandising facilities for sheep and 
lambs considerably in excess of its 
ordinary receipts and it may be due 
to this fact that it is possible for con- 
cerns operating at that market to ex- 
ceed Chicago values slightly for short 
periods. 

The Omaha market on October 22nd 
demonstrated its dependence upon Chi- 
cago prices. On that day Chicago, 
with a large run of 36,000, had a 
quotable top of $12.85, which was the 
same as the two last days of the week 
previous. Omaha had 15,000 head, 
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which was the smallest day’s suppiy 
since the middle of July. Neverthe- 
less, the market failed to record an 
advance and actually receded 15 cents 
from the closing price of the week 
before. 

Denver is not included in the table 
and quotations in this article on ac- 
count of the dominance of feeders in 
the receipts at that market. While 
ranking fourth among the markets of 
the country in 1922 in respect to total 
receipts, Denver stood in twelfth po- 
sition as to number of head slaught- 
ered. Over 50 per cent of the 1922 
receipts at that point was re-shipped 
as feeders, and over 40 per cent was 
purchased for re-shipment and slaugh- 
ter at other places. During the week 
of October 22nd of this year, Denver 
received 115,000 sheep and lambs, of 
which 90,000 were on through-billings 
to points in Colorado and Nebraska. 
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SUPPLIES AND PRICES 

The fluctuation of market prices 
in accordance with variations in re- 
ceipts is well known to all students 
of market conditions. Just why in- 
creased receipts should result in price 
depression is not so clear. Having in 
view the close relation of prices at all 
markets with those ruling at Chicago, 
the latter market can probably be 
used as the principal subject for 
studying the causes of price fluctua- 
tions. The course of prices and the 
volume of receipts at Chicago were 
presented fully in a chart reproduced 
in our November issue. The table ap- 
pearing on this page represents the 
record of Chicago prices for this year 
during sixteen weeks following Mon- 
day, Jul 30th. Similar figures for 
Omaha and Kansas City markets are 
also included in the chart. 

During the period under considera- 


27 


tion, the first serious decline occurred 
on Tuesday, September 4th. Receipts 
of that date were unusually large on 
account of the fact that Monday was 
a holiday. The receipts reported at 
Chicago for Tuesday, September 4th, 
were 32,000. This was the largest 
day's receipts for the year up to that 
time. This number was 7,000 more 
than the arrivals on Monday of the 
preceding week. Prices declined 40 
cents from those of the previous Fri- 
day. The following day brought an- 
other large run of 13,000 and a fur- 
ther decline of 15 cents. During the 
two succeeding days the receipts were 
lighter and prices recovered to 25 
cents above the opening day of the 
week. Chicago had a run of 92,000 
lambs during this short week, with 
the average top price at $13.25, which 
was 40 cents below that of the week 
before, in which 101,000 lambs were 


Chicago — 
Omaha . e+ sere 
Kansas City cece 
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received. The events of that week 
caused a decline in the arrivals on 
the following Monday. Only 22,000 
were received and an increase of 15 
cents in price occurred. During this 
week prices worked back to the $15 
point, in spite of the fact that the 
week’s receipts were larger than dur- 
ing any previous week of the year. 
However, the arrivals were quite uni- 
form by days, which is strongly sug- 
gestive of the advantage to be obtain- 
ed by preventing excessive Monday 
runs and adjusting receipts upon a 
more uniform daily basis. The fine 
results of the week commencing Sep- 
ember 10th were partly offset on the 


following Monday, September 17th, 
by the appearance of 39,000 
head at Chicago and a conse- 


quent loss of 50 cents per hundred- 
weight. With large runs continuing 
on Tuesday and Wednesday, there 
was a further loss of 50 cents, which 
was recovered by Friday. The un- 
certainties of the previous two weeks 
apparently had not been realized by 
the producers whose shipments ar- 
rived on Monday, September 24th; or 
it may have been that their shipments 
had been loaded before the news 
reached them. In any event that day 
brought 44,000 head to the Chicago 
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market, and with moderate receipts 
during the remainder of the week, 
there was a decline of $1.25 per hun- 
dredweight from the close of the 
week before. 

In the face of the recital of these 
events, the influence of receipts upon 
prices must be admitted. Any ship- 
per, no matter how he may fear or 
dislike charts and statistics, cannot 
afford to ignore the teaching of these 
facts as presented in the chart on 
page 26. Particularly is he interest- 
ed in, and affected by the volume of 
Chicago’s receipts on Mondays and 
the price fluctuations resulting there- 
from. 


WHAT THE BIG RUNS MEAN 


Are the price breaks that accom- 
pany large market receipts necessary 
or justifiable? 

It has been stated before that pack- 
ers and their sheep buyers are ever 
on the alert to utilize opportunities 
for reducing prices. Against this 
course no proper objection can be 
lodged. It will be admitted by most 
unbiased students of the situation 
that price changes resulting from var- 
iations in supply are justifiable, 
though they may be avoided. 

The reductions in price in accord- 
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ance with supplies would be a logical 
course if the increased supplies at the 
markets made a corresponding tax 
upon the capacity of the packers t) 
slaughter and merchandise the pro- 
duct. If packers’ purchases and 
operations varied in proportion to 
market receipts, there would be no 
just occasion for lamb and sheep rais- 
ers and fatteners to attermpt improve- 
ment by way of regulation and distri- 
bution of receipts. The fact is that 
the frequent high points in the num- 
ber of arrivals which bring price 
breaks do not mean a corresponding 
increase in the operations of the 
slaughtering concerns. The true facts 
can well be illustrated by the records 
of the last two years. September and 
October are always the months of 
heaviest receipts on account of the 
unavoidable and forced movement of 
Western-grown stock those 
months. The 1922 records of the 
twelve principal markets as reported 
by the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics, show that 36 per cent of the 
year’s receipts was received in these 
two months. This means that the 
average monthly receipts in Septem- 
ber and October were 20 per cent 
higher than for the average month 
of the year. Figures from the same 


during 


A Three-Market Comparison of Sheep Receipts, Slaughter and Shipments in 1923 
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source and for the same time show 
that at these twelve markets 27 per 
cent of the total slaughter was done 
during September and October. This 
means that the average rate of slaugh- 
ter during those months was 11 per 
cent above the average monthly rate 
for the year. 

The records of the present year are 
still more convincing as to the com- 
parative uniformity in the 
slaughter during times of 


rate of 
heaviest 


receipts at the markets. An increase 
of 64 per cent over the average 
monthly receipts for the first ten 


months of 1923 is shown fur Septem- 
ber and October by Government re- 
ports of sixty-seven The 
increase in the rate of slaughter at 
the same points during these two 
months is not 64 per cent, but 8.5 per 
cent. It, therefore, seems clear that 
a reduction in prices on killing lambs 
which results from excessive runs can 
by no means be considered as neces- 
on account of increased opera- 
tions of the killing concerns and dis- 
posing of a largely increased amou.t 
of dressed meat. 


markets. 


sary 


Records as to the increases in 
slaughter rates during September_and 
October at individual markets are of 
especial interest. During those months 
in this year the average weekly ar- 
rivals at Chicago were 52 per cent 
higher than for the entire first forty 
three weeks of the year. The increase 
in the weekly rate of slaughter was 
12.4 per cent. At Omaha the increase 
in rate of receipts was 67 per cent 
and in the rate of slaughter, 
cent. 


14 per 
At Kansas City the average 
weekly arrivals increased by 51 per 
cent and the slaughter by two per 
cent. 
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basis of over-taxing the slaughtering 
and merchandising facilities of the 
packers. The volume of slaughter is 
increased to a small extent during 
the weeks of heaviest runs as is shown 
in the table below for three Western 
markets. A summary of receipts and 
for the entire sixty-seven 
markets of the country 
shows an even smaller increase in the 
volume of slaughter during Septem- 
ber and October. The figures for the 
first ten months of this year show 
that in September and October the 
total market receipts were 64 per 
cent above the monthly average up 
to November Ist. At the same time 
the increase in the average monthly 
slaughter during these two months 
was 8.3 per cent. The chart on page 
28 gives the volume of receipts, 
slaughter, and feeder shipments for 
three markets for forty-three weeks 
in 1923. The figures presented in 
the lines referred to in the chart are 
repeated below for eleven of the heav- 
iest shipping weeks. 


slaughter 
reporting 


2 


week, however, was exceeded in seven 
other weeks in which the receipts 
were lighter. 

It must be clear that increased re- 
ceipts of the fall months consist very 
largely of feeder stock in which the 
packing concerns have no direct inter- 
est. However, the presence in the 
pens of the very large numbers of 
sheep and lambs serves to depress 
the prices on the entire volume of re- 
ceipts, including those taken for im- 
mediate slaughter. It must be ap- 
parent that a system of marketing 
feeder lambs without offering them 
at the same points and on the same 
days as killing lambs are offered 
could properly be expected to stabil- 
ize the prices for both classes. 


RESULT OF IRREGULARITY IN 
WEEKLY AND DAILY RECEIPTS 


As long as Western lambs are mar- 
keted so largely in September and 
October, and as long as feeders are 
thrown into the markets in such a 
way as to afford ete for low- 


RELATION OF RATE OF SLAUGHTER TO RECEIPTS—CHICAGO (1923) 


Week ‘ee 


IE Oe seis ee ee 
PROEREO cik es ea 


September 
September 10 
September 17 
September 24 
October 1 


Cie” °S. accede ee es 


October 15 


Gutakes Se ....2.25:.2 2S. eee 


Ce I vdoiciisicesccccceemra een 


The above table shows a small in- 
crease in slaughter at Chicago dur- 
ing some of the weeks of heaviest re- 
ceipts. The week beginning October 
lst shows that large receipts do not 
always or necessarily call for a cor- 
responding increase in the rate of 


LAMB RECEIPTS AND SLAUGHTER AT THREE MARKETS IN 1923 


Chicago 


Receipts Slaughter 


Average per week during 





September and ent ol 118,905 57,330 

Average per week during 

January | 1 to ) Coveter 27... - 78, 000 50,977 
The deitiiins in prices for fat 


lambs, which invariably follow in- 
creases in receipts, cannot possibly be 
explained or accounted for upon the 





Omaha Kansas City 
Receipts Slaughter Receipts Slaughter 














101,794 39,437 50,988 23,497 
60,888 34,457 33,711 23,057 
slaughter. The receipts of the week 


were only exceeded twice during the 
period of the eleven weeks shown in 
the table. The slaughter for that 


Other 
Receipts Slaughter Feeders Shipments 
.... 97,021 58,782 17,731 20,508 
..- 107,495 69,476 30,217 7,802 
.. 94,843 45,087 34,925 14,331 
.... 106,120 50,214 37,356 18,550 
... 144,270 74,212 48,475 31,583 
.... 182,588 61,454 62,191 8.943 
.... 181,045 53,837 57,507 19,701 
.. 128,129 65,970 39,574 18,235 
«we LEE 59,286 46,190 5,640 
107,981 48,578 43,771 15,632 
100,358 


57,066 31,068 12,228 








ering prices on killing stock, it can 
only be expected that the values rul- 
ing that season will be lower than in 
other months. Even within this pe- 
however, market breaks are 
attributable to the excessive 
receipts of some weeks as compared 
to other weeks and excessive receipts 
of some days as compared to other 
days within the same week. The ef- 
fect of these extreme variations in 
daily runs has already been referred 
to in the discussion of the price 
breaks of September 4th, 17th, and 
27th. 

During the eleven heavy shipping 
weeks of this year, there were five 
cases at Chicago in which the Mon- 


riod, 
largely 
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day prices were lowered from 25 to 
50 cents as a result of large runs. 
Upon only two Mondays of this pe- 
riod was an advance recorded. In 
some weeks there was a loss of as 
much as $1.25. This was the amount 
of the loss recorded during the week 
beginning September 24th, which was 
the week of second highest receipts. 
The week preceding that was the rec- 
ord week of the year and brought a 
reduction during the week of 50 cents 
per hundredweight. These changes 
resulting from irregularities in weekly 
runs and in Monday receipts are 
shown for Chicago in the following 
table: 
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of the breaks could have been pre- 
vented; but with arrivals of two con- 
secutive Mondays amounting to 44,- 
000 and 48,000, price breaks were in- 
vited. In a great many cases the re- 
moval of five or six thousand head 
from the peak load of daily receipts 
would be sufficient to continue pre- 
vious prices. Such reductions could 
frequently be taken care of at other 
markets without endangering the gen- 
eral price level; or if held back on 
Monday and distributed through the 
other days of the week, the same vol- 
ume of arrivals could be handled dur- 
ing the week at steady prices and 
without the depression resulting from 











RELATION OF MONDAY AND WEEKLY RECEIPTS TO PRICES—CHICAGO 


Friday Price 
Comp- 
Av. Daily ared with 


Change in 
price from pre- Weeks receipts previous 
Week beginning Receipts vious Friday Receipts During Week Friday 
a 20,000 None 97,021 16,170 Same 
|  — 25,000 —.25 107,495 17,916 35 
September : * eimai 382, 000 —.40 94,343 18,868 —,15 
September 10 .............. 22,000 +.15 106,120 17,686 +1.50 
September 7 sixes 39,000 —.50 144,270 24,045 —.50 
September 24 .............. 44,000 —.40 132,588 22,098 —1,25 
TS 48,000 None 131,045 21,841 +.25 
Se 25,000 +.50 123,729 20,621 +,25 
Oetenes 1h <..2........... 40,000 —.25 111,116 18,519 =e 
October 22 107,981 17,997 +.65 
October 29 100,358 16,726 —.10 
Average weekly receipts PS a eet es ee SE NE DORE REE I em 114,188 
Average Moneay receipes ....................................... 32,500 
_Average daily bine days) _Teceipts ENON esto lin een 19,324 











The average weekly receipts during 
this period at Chicago were 114,000. 
If the receipts of each week had ap- 
proximated this figure, the reductions 
of the two heaviest weeks need not 
have occurred. Possibly there would 
have been some decline from the 
values ruling at the beginning of the 
period, but the figures plainly show 
that price gains made during weeks 
of small runs do not equal the losses 
which take place during the weeks of 
heaviest runs, The irregularity in 
daily receipts is still more suggestive 
as to the possibilities of achieving sta- 
bilization through: greater uniformity 
in the rate of receipts. Thirty-two 


thousand five hundred was the aver- 
age of the Monday arrivals during 
the eleven weeks under consideration. 
It seems altogether reasonable to sup- 
pose that with Monday arrivals vary- 
ing only from 30,000 to 35,000 most 





an unreasonable proportion for the 
Monday market. 


WHAT CAN BE DONE 


The foregoing study plainly sug- 
gests that reasonable stability of mar- 
ket prices is to be looked for only 
through the securing of greater regu- 
larity in volume of daily and weekly 
receipts. Since the bulk of range ship- 
ments is forced to go in September 
and October, little consideration need 
be devoted to the possibility of avoid- 
ing the increased business of those 
two months. However, this could in 
part be accomplished if provision 
could be made for shipping a larger 
part of the feeders direct to the feed 
lots without having them appear at 
the markets. 

A desirable degre of uniformity 
in market receipts is not to be se- 
cured by any one stroke. Great prog- 
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ress can be made, but it must be 
achieved as a result of a combination 
of efforts in several lines. The fol- 
lowing may be discussed as present- 
ing opportunity for effecting the im- 
provement sought: 

(1) Removal of a part of the feed- 
er supply from the markets at the 
principal slaughtering points. 

(2) Shipping lambs as fast as they 
reach marketable condition. 

(3) Diversion of shipments to pre- 
vent congestion at any one market. 

(4) Consigning fat lambs to slaugh- 
ter points rather than to markets from 
which they must be re-shipped. 

(5) Equalization of receipts through 
co-operation of commission houses. 

(6) Regulation of dates of load- 
ing at points of origin through organ- 
ization of shippers. 

A discussion of these impurtant fac- 
tors in the problem of market stabil- 
ization will be given in the January 
issue. 





IMPROVEMENTS IN THE “HOME 
OF THE NATIONAL 
RAM SALE” 





The last two annual ram sales, held 
under the management of the National 
Wool Growers Association, have oc- 
curred at the Salt Lake Union Stock 
Yards. Each year improvements have 
been made in the facilities for handling 
the sale. For the first sale held there, 
the commodious sheep barn was erect- 
ed. The new office building was com- 
pleted in time for the 1923 sale, and 
in 1924 patrons of the sale will be able 
to use the new loading and unloading 
docks, south and west of the sheep 
barn. 


The new yards, concreted through- 
out, have a capacity of twenty cars; 
the big sheep barn, twenty-five cars; 
and the former division, twenty cars, 
(ten under cover). There is also an 
entirely new cattle division. These im- 
provements make the stock yards 4 
very fitting “home of the National 
Ram Sale.” They also put the stock 
yards in excellent shape for carrying 
on their usual livestock business. 
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SHEEP AT THE INTERNATIONAL 
LIVE STOCK EXPOSITION 





Sheep classes at the twenty-second 
International Live Stock Exposition 
at Chicago showed increased entries 
and a new high notch in merit. There 
was a large attendance from all sec- 
tions and keen interest was shown 
in all the breeds. 

For the first time in the history 
of the show the grand championship 
in the wether classes was awarded 
to a lamb. The winner was a pure 
bred Southdown, bred and shown by 
the University of California. This 
lamb was dropped in February and 
came to the show at a weight of 120 
pounds, fully developed at every point 
and with a finish that left nothing to 
be desired. 

The flocks of King Bros. and Bul- 
lard Bros. made up the main part of 
the Rambouillet entries in the breed- 
ing classes, with strong competition 
in younger classes from Ellis Bros. 
and the Indiana and Iowa Colleges. 

The Thousand Springs Farm’s 
Hampshire flock came from the Port- 
land show, exhibiting and winning 
all prizes for which they were entered 
at the Kansas City Royal. The win- 
ners were chiefly from the home-bred 
entries, though the yearling ewe that 
earned the championship was import- 
ed from England this year by Mr. 


Blastock. The Hamilton flock was 
particularly strong in the lamb 
classes. 


SHEEP AWARDS, INTERNATIONAL 
LIVE STOCK EXPOSITION 


Hampshire 


Judge: Dean W. C. Coffey, University 
of Minnesota. 
Aged Rams: First and third, Thousand 


Springs Farm, Wendell, Idaho. Second, B. 
F. Harris Farms, Seymour, Illinois. 

Yearling Rams: First and third, Thou- 
sand Springs Farm. Second, A. R. Hamil- 
ton, Johnstown, Pa. Fourth, Oklahoma A. 
& M. College. 

Ram Lambs: 
A. R. Hamilton. 
Springs Farm. 

Three Ram Lambs: First, Hamilton. Sec- 
ond and third, Thousand Springs Farm. 
Fourth, B. F. Harris Farms. 

Champion Ram: Thousand Springs Farm 
aged ram. 

Yearling Ewes: First and fourth, Thou- 
sand Springs Farm. Second and third, A. 
R. Hamilton. 

Ewe Lambs: 


First, second and fourth, 
Third and fifth, Thousand 


First and fourth, Thousand 
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Three Yearling Hampshire ewes imported from the Major J. A. Morrison flock of 
England by Robert Blastock for the Thousand Springs Farm of Wendell, Idaho. They 
were consistent winners at all the 1923 stock shows in England and have kept up their 


record here. 
two won first and second places. 


One of them was champion at the Pacific International and the other 
At the American Royal they won first, second and 
third, and one of them was made champion. 


At the International, they won first and 


fourth, one was made champion, and the three were awarded the Jervoise Cup for pen 
of three best ewes. 


Springs Farm. Second and third, A. R. 
Hamilton. Fifth, Iowa State College. 

Three Ewe Lambs: First, A. R. Hamil- 
ton. Second and third, Thousand Springs 
Farm. Fourth, Purdue University, Indiana. 
Fifth, Michigan Agricultural College. 

Champion Ewe: Thousand Springs Farm 
yearling ewe. 

Flock (1 ram, 2 yearling ewes, 2 ewe 
lambs): First and third, Thousand Springs 
Farm. Second, A. R. Hamilton. Fourth, 
B. F. Harris Farms. Fifth, Iowa State 
College. 

The Jervoise Trophy, for best pen three 
yearling ewes, Thousand Springs Farm. 


Rambouillet 


Judge: John E. Webb, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Aged Rams: First, Orth Bros., McGuffy, 
Ohio. Second, King Bros. Company, Lar- 
amie, Wyo. Third, Ellis Bros., Mexico, Mo. 
Fourth, Bullard Bros., Woodland, Calif. 
Fifth, Bullard Bros. 

Yearling Rams: First, King Bros. Sec- 
ond, Orth Bros. Third, Bullard’ Bros. 
Fourth, Ellis Bros. Fifth, Bullard Bros. 

Ram Lambs: First, King Bros. Second, 
Bullard Bros. Third, Purdue University, 
West Lafayette, Ind. Fourth, Ellis Bros. 
Fifth, King Bros. 

Yearling Ewes: First, University of Illi- 
nois, Urbana, Ill. Second, King Bros. Third, 


King Bros. Fourth, Bullard Bros. Fifth, 
Bullard Bros. 
Ewe Lambs: First, King Bros. Second, 


Bullard Bros. Third, Bullard Bros. Fourth, 
Purdue University; Fifth, Iowa State Col- 
lege, Ames, Iowa. 

Champion Ram: Orth Bros. (aged). 


Reserve Champion Ram: King Bros. 
(yearling). 

Reserve Champion Ewe: King Bros. 
(lamb). 


Flock: First, King Bros. Second, Bullard 
Bros. Third, University of Illinois. Fourth, 
Iowa State College. Fifth, Ellis Bros. 


Three Ram Lambs: First, 
second, Bullard Bros. Third, 
Fourth, Iowa State College. 

Three Ewe Lambs: First, Bullard Bros. 
Second, King Bros. Third, Purdue Univer- 
sity. Fourth, Iowa State College. Fifth, Uni- 
versity of Ilinois. 


King Bros. 
Ellis Bros. 


Car Loads of Sheep—Natives 

Yearlings: First, Keith B. Clark, Clarks- 
ville, Indiana. 

Lambs: First, Robert McEwen, London, 
Ontario, Canada. (Southdowns). Second, W. 
G. Miles, Evansville, Wisconsin. (South- 
downs). 


Range 
Two-year-olds: First and second, L. P. 
Hensen, Zartman, Montana. Third, A. A. 
Cox, Altoona, Illinois. 


Yearlings—First and second, Dell Cox, 
Altoona, IIl. 


Lambs: First and second, Foster Bros., 
Earlham, Iowa. Third, H. W. Meekin, Fon 


du Lac, Wisconsin. Fourth, Laidlaw & 

Brockie, Muldoon, Iowa. 

Grand Champion Carload of Sheep of Show 
Robert M. McEwen (Southdown lambs). 





STOCKMEN’S EVENTS. 


Fifth Annual Ogden Live Stock 
Show, Ogden, Utah, January 8-12. 

American National Livestock Asso- 
ciation’s Convention, Omaha, Nebr., 
January 15, 16 and 17. 

Utah Wool Growers’ Convention, 
Salt Lake City, January 21. 

Idaho Wool Growers’ Convention, 
Boise, January 21. 

National Wool Growers Associa- 
tion’s Convention, Salt Lake City, 
Utah, January 22, 23 and 24. 

Idaho Wool Growers’ Convention, 
Boise, January 21 
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Grand Champion Hampshire Ram at the Pacific International Live Stock Exposition. Owned and exhibited by Selway and Gardiner, 
Anaconda, Mont. Pendley Brave Lad, E. P. 72—45220, Age 1922, sire Pendley Brave Boy H-149, dam Pendley ewe. Imported from 
the Pendley Stock Farms, England. 
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Grand Champion Rambouillet Ram at the Pacific International Live Stock Exposition. Bred and exhibited by Bullard Bros., Wood- 
land, Calif. Golden Fleece E. A. B. 1690-R, Age 1922, sire E. A.Bullard 295-R, dam E. A. Bullard 130-B. 
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RAMBOUILLET AWARDS AT 
PACIFIC INTERNATIONAL 





In the November issue of the Na- 
tional Wool Grower a list of Hamp- 
shire awards at the Pacific Interna- 


tional was given in but 


owing to failure to receive complete 
information regarding the Rambouil- 
let classes, the awards on only the 
rams were given for that breed. The 
remainder of the winners in the Ram- 
bouillet classes are given below: 

Ewe, 2 years or over: First, Burlingame 
& Craig on C. H. Craig 325, 146020; sec- 
ond, Burlingame & Craig on C. H. Craig 
163, 110548; third, J. M. Moran on J. M. 
Moran 1674, 132037; fourth, Bullard Bros. 
on unnamed 490B; fifth, Bullard Bros. on 
unnamed 134R; sixth, J. M. Moran on But- 
terfield R8120. 

Ewe, 1 year, under 2: First, Burlingame 
& Craig on C. H. Craig 347, 156411; second, 
Burlingame & Craig on C. H. Craig 342, 
156402; third, University of Idaho on U. of 
I, 126, 156491; fourth, Bullard Bros. on un- 


detail, 
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second, Bullard Bros.; third, Burlingame & 
Craig; fourth, J. M. Moran; fifth, U. of I; 
sixth, Bullard Bros. 

Produce of ewe: First, Burlingame & 
Craig; second, Burlingame & Craig; third, 
U. of I.; fourth, Bullard Bros.; fifth, J. M. 
Moran; sixth, J. M. Moran. 

Champion ram: Bullard Bros., on Golden 
Fleece E. A. B. 1690R. ; 

Champion ewe: Burlingame & Craig on 
C. H. Craig 325, 146020. 


S. W. McCLURE ON SHEEP AND 
LAMB NUMBERS 








“After the turn of the new year we 
will run into a higher lamb market,” 
said Dr. S. W. McClure, of Bliss. 
Idaho, on his way to Washington. “As 
usual the official guess is high. There 
may be a lot of stuff in cornfields east 
of the Missouri River, pressing on the 
market, but when that is out visible 
supply for the rest of the winter will 
be in strong hands and in my opinion, 
than consumptive requirements. 


less 





Grade Southdown Wether Lamb. 
Champion Wether of the Pacific Interna- 
tional Live Stock Exposition and of the 


Grand 


American Royal Show. Fitted and shown 
by the University of California. 


named R082; fifth, Bullard Bros. on un- 
named R2090; sixth, J. M. Moran on J. M. 
Moran 2024, 150900. 

Ewe lamb: First, University of Idaho 
on U. of I. 162, 1570025; second, U. of I. 
on U. of I. 176, 157028; third, Bullard Bros. 
on unnamed R2095; fourth, Burlingame & 
Craig on C. H. Craig 448; fifth, Bullard 
Bros. on unnamed R2265; sixth, Burlingame 
& Craig on C. H. Craig 447. 

Flock: First, Bullard Bros; second, Burl- 
ingame & Craig; third, University of Idaho; 
fourth, Bullard Bros; fifth, J. M. Moran; 
sixth, Burlingame & Craig. 

Flock, bred by exhibitor: First, Bullard 
Bros.; second, Burlingame & Craig; third, 
University of Idaho; fourth, Bullard Bros.; 
sixth, Burlingame & Craig. 

Pen, 4 lambs, either sex: First, U of L.; 
second, Burlingame & Craig; third, U. of I.; 
fourth, Bullard Bros.; fifth, Burlingame & 
Craig; sixth, J. M. Moran. 

Pen, 4 lambs, bred by exhibitor: First, 
U of I.; second, Burlingame & Craig; third, 
U of I.; fourth, Bullard Bros.; fifth, J. M. 
Moran; sixth, Burlingame & Craig. 

Get of sire: First, Burlingame & Craig; 


Grand Champion Corriedale Ram at the 

Pacific International Live Stock Exposition. 

Owned and exhibited by Corriedale Sheep 
Company, Hollister, Calif. 

“Northern Colorado started with 
about the same number of lambs as 
last year, but mortality among stock 
turned into cornfields has been heavy, 
shipping began early and on Decem- 
ber 1, feeders in that area had fewer 
lambs than a year ago. In the Arkan- 
sas Valley the season’s production 
will not exceed 60 per cent of that of 
last winter; Idaho has only 30 per 
cent and Utah 50 per cent of last 
winter’s feeding. 

“Tf under recent conditions with a 
flood of cheap pork, lambs could be 
sold on a $12 to $13.50 basis, why 
isn’t it reasonable to expect a higher 
set of prices when we run into a 
still lighter supply of lambs, and hogs 
advance $1 per hundredweight, as the 
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trade expects when the surplus has 
been liquidated? My prediction is that 
Pacific Coast buyers will invade Colo- 
rado before January and that we will 
have a broad outlet in that direction 
the last half of the winter. They are 
taking our Idaho lambs now so that 
we are independent of the Eastern 
outlet; in fact, we can sell our entire 
crop at home on a basis of 12 cents 
for January and 12¥% cents for Febru- 
ary. All the Western feeder needs is 
a little courage. 

“In my judgment the sheep business 
is on a safe basis for years to come. 
Eastern farmers might spoil this pros- 
pect by expanding lamb production, 
provided they could buy ewes. Scarcity 
of breeding stock is what gives the. 


future: a safe appearance. There are 
no ewes for sale in the Northwest. 





Yearling 
Champion wether at the Pacific Interna- 


Shropshire. Reserve Grand 


tional. Bred and exhibited by the Univer- 


sity of Idaho. 


So far as good ewes are concerned it 
is more profitable to let them die in 
the pasture than ship to market, so 
that the sheepman’s policy will be to 
let the aged nanny die where it lived. 
Under present conditions we can get 
as much net money for the pelt as 
if we shipped the ewe to market, and 
can carry them in the hope of raising 
a lamb until they lie down for the last 
time. The trouble is that we are not 
maturing a sufficient number of young 
ewes to maintain the numerical 
strength of our flocks, nor is there a 
prospect that we will be able to do 
so. I have a lot of young white- 
faced ewes on feed now that should 
not go to the butcher, and others are 
forced to the same thing, as we cannot 
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afford to hold a ewe lamb worth 
$13 to $14 per hundredweight. Banks 
are endorsing this programme, as a 
dollar now is more useful to them 
than twice that amount two years 
hence. 


“We hear a lot about expansion of 
the industry, but take it from me it is 
not going to happen. I know that out- 
fits running both cattle and sheep have 
closed out their cattle, but it is doubt- 
ful if their lamb production will ma- 
terially increase in consequence. These 
outfits are always buying ewe lambs, 
but their flocks remain at about the 
same number; in fact there would be 
prompt depletion if they did not buy. 
Our average annual loss of ewes in 
the West is 8 to 12 per cent, conse- 
quently maintaining a flock | under 
present conditions is somewhat diffi- 
cult. We cannot afford to keep ewe 
lambs that realize around $8 and if 
we go out to buy they cannot be lo- 
cated, as everybody and every locality 
is in the same fix. 


“The cattle business, in striking 
contrast to the sheep industry, is in 
bad shape all over the West. We have 
worked along the line of least resist- 
ance, both in wheat and cattle, as they 
were easy to raise, while sheep re- 
quired close attention and involved an 
expense bill. You can ride around in 
the saddle handling cattle and raise 
wheat with machinery, but the man 
who runs a band of sheep must 
either werk every minute or pay to 
have that work done, otherwise he 
will have no sheep. This practice of 
working along lines of least resistance 
is in a large measure responsible for 
the plight in which both cattle and 
wheat raisers in the Northwest now 
find themselves. Their business got 
outside the sphere of economica! pro- 
duction. Wheat raisers did not get 
a crop of a commodity that would 
have been profitable under any con- 
ditions and the cattleman appears to 
have been raising a type of cattle that 
the market does not want. Our coun- 
try is full of stock cattle that 
could not be sent to market with rea- 
sonable expectancy of net returns. On 
the other hand the average sheepman 
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has been producing something the 
market wanted, as the present dispar- 
ity between cattle and lamb prices 
demonstrates. 

“We are up against a sheep short- 
age in this country. If anyone doubts 
this he is on the wrong track. And 
that is not all; we are up against a 
big healthy demand for both lamb 
and wool. The world’s consumption 
of wool is running several laps ahead 
of production and we have worked 
down to a hand-to-mouth basis in- 
stead of carrying a whole clip as re- 
serve stock which was the case not 
long ago. In my judgment this makes 
the present production situation bet- 
ter than it has ever been. [n some re- 
spects liquidation of ewes in 1920 was 
a good thing for the industry, al- 
though we hollered when hurt at that 
time. 

“It looks to me as though at least 
ten years must elapse before we can 
expect any material increase in lamb 
production. In fact the country will 
do well if we can hold flocks at pres- 
ent numerical strength during that 
period. Any substantial increase must 
be in the farming area and present 
prices and conditions do not indicate 
much expansion from that source. 

“When Eastern farmers could buy 
ewes at $2.50 to $4 per head they had 
a chance, but with three times former 
figures they will do well to hesitate. 
Somebody is always making an effort 
to boom the sheep business, however, 
and invariably he is a false prophet, 
as they do their booming when prices 
are high. In the West we are avoid- 
ing such tactics. Bankers are willing 
to keep old customers in the business, 
but the inexperienced and those with- 
out range are not getting financial as- 
sistance under present conditions, as 
our bankers retain vivid recollection of 
the scorching they got in 1920. 


“Taking every possible factor into 
the reckoning, I fail to see how lamb 
and wool production in this country 
can be expanded during the next de- 
cade. It is a condition that puts those 
established in the business in strong 
strategic position.” 

im eS A 
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ACTION TAKEN BY GOVERNMENT 
AGAINST ST. PAUL LIVE. 
STOCK COMMISSION FIRMS 





Three livestock commission firms— 
W. M. Campbell Commission Com- 
pany, Chandler, Kost & Company, and 
Smith-Burrows & Company — have 
been ordered by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture to “cease and desist” from vio- 
lation of the Packers and Stockyards 
Act. These companies were charged 
with certain irregularities in accounts 
of sales rendered to their 
Their reports to the shippers of stock 
as to the money received did not in 
certain instances coincide with the 
amounts actually paid by the buyers 
for the stock. The actuai differences 
in the amounts paid and the amounts 


patrons, 


reported in no instance were more 
than a few dollars, and in some cases 
a little more was reported than actual- 
ly was paid for the stock by the pur- 
chaser. However, the distribution of 
the money received 
which were sold in different lots was 
changed in several instances. Some 
of the irregularities that 
these concerns were giving money to 
certain persons, some of them man- 
agers of co-operative livestock ship- 
ping associations, apparently to secure 
their continued patronage. 


for shipments 


indicated 


Steps have been taken for the pur- 
pose of securing reimbursement to 
any farmers who may have suffered 
a loss through the falsifying of ac- 
counts. 

Orders for investigation were is- 
sued by the secretary early in Novem- 
ber against Gibbons & Carnes, Rogers 
Amundson Commission Company, the 
Drovers Livestock Commission Com- 
pany, and McKissick, Alcorn & Mag- 
nus Company, all of South St. Paul. 
These four concerns are not now in 
business, having been barred from 


the stockyards by the stockyards com- 
pany for alleged irregular practices. 
Cases against some other commission 
firms at this market are now pending. 
All these cases grew out of investiga- 
tions by auditors of the Department 
of Agriculture. 
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Letter From a Shepherd to His Pal 


On the Desert 
December 1923 


Dear Ern: 


Here it’s Xmas again and me with 
old Spot and three thousand woolies 
making up the centerpiece in a froze 
up waste ringed around with a thou- 
sand miles of vacuous skyline. It’s 
a funny thing about the desert that 
way; there’s folks as is always sing- 
ing and raving about it and its elusive 
charms, but I notice they don’t never 
git excited enough to come out and 
try it around. 


But I was going to let you in on a 
circumstance as I got mixed up with 
here yesterday. Spot and me was sit- 
ting up on a little knoll watching the 
three thousand take on an evening fill, 


, just sitting there pondering on how 


queer it is that grass makes wool on 
a sheep, hare and beef on a steer, but 
makes a man only sick, when I see a 
Ford swing around a bend down by 
the Split Gap cutoff. It wasn’t more’n 
half a mile away, heading towards 
Wickalulu, when I noticed it slam 
into a frozen cutbank, shiver a minute 
and come to a dead stop. After a little 
while, when the occupants’d had time 
enough to absorb all the shock, they 
comes out from behind the curtains 
and I see that there’s a man and two 
women. They was close to my camp 
and the herd was stringing over that 
way, so I walks over to investigate. 


Well, sir, Ern, you’d a been sur 
prised. Darn me if it wasn’t a Salva- 
tion Army outfit with a big drum and 
a guitar! They sure had their nerve 
to tackle the desert rigged out like 
that in December. A growed up lady 
was running the outfit, the other fe- 
male was a girl, and the man was 
along to play the drum. I says to 
the Mrs. as how it looks like they was 
stuck, and it seemed to bother her 
considerable with that Ford’s front 
spring broke and a hole jammed into 
the radiator. The girl, though, wasn’t 
bothered a bit and proclaims as how 
they’d trust in the Lord. She prob- 


ably didn’t know that that wasn’t no 
mere figure of speech at that time of 
day with no blankets or nothing, not 
even matches I bet, because none of 
"em smoked. Fact is, they had noth- 
ing except that drum to keep warm 
with and I knowed what was ahead— 
it meant to fix up for the night, so on 
behalf of the boss I extends them the 
untrammeled use of my campwagon. 

They didn’t want to stay though, 
on account of a humdinger of a Xmas 
meeting they was expected to attend 
over in Wickalulu and which would 
have been fine and dandy, only that 
Ford needed some drastic repairs be- 
fore it'd go any place at all, and by 
that time it would a been night, and 
they had no lights. And just as we 
was standing there, watching the last 
drops of water dribble out of the radi- 
ator and freeze, we hears the sound of 
wagons rolling up and what was it 
but the lead of the Flying Cockeye 
outfit, trailing in on their winter 
range. There was six herds in all, 
and Red McDow was pulling the two 
lead camps. He stopped and took in 
the whole show at one look. The 
sun was going down, twilight and the 
lower zeros was settling down on the 
immaculate landscape and it was sure 
enough up to Red and me to play 
host to the Salvation Army. 

There wasn’t no use monkeying. 
Red pulled his wagons far enough up 
the draw so’s our sheep wouldn’t mix 
and I started to cut wood. My herd 
was trailing in on the bedground, 
Red’s two herds was showing up 
along the trail, and everything was 
working smooth. The Salvation Army 
turned right in and helped too; the 
Mrs. starts mixing up a lot of bread 
and stuff and the first thing we know- 
ed we was sitting down to a regular 
feed, all the same as refugees. 

Purty soon I see that Salvation 
Army man check up on how many 
people we’ve got present, and I had 
a hunch right then that we was going 
to celebrate Xmas Eve. Sure enough, 
he slipped away down to their Ford 
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and when he came back he was lug- 
ging that guitar and drum. It was 
too crowded in the wagon, so we built 
up a big sagebrush fire; it only took a 
few twangs of that old guitar to get 
in tune, and away they went. 


Darn me if it wasn’t good! The 
Mrs. played the guitar and they all 
sang. And that drum! That was the 
first time in its melodious career that 
it'd ever had just all the room it 
yearned for and it turned out a spread 
of echoes as hopped and thumped 
over a frozen nowhere till they got 
lost amongst a distant fringe of low- 
hanging stars. We was spellbound. 

Then the dogs barked, and here 
come a bunch of fellows stringing in 
to the fire. Some was on horseback 
and some on foot. It was the rest of 
the Flying Cockeye bunch. They'd 
heard the drum, saw the fire, and 
come over to see what was going on 
in our yard. 

The Mrs. made ’em welcome. She 
was a regular reception committee. 
And then we had some real entertain 
ment. We kicked a spot bare of snow 
and that was the stage. The girl she 
turned out a solo—Holy Night—Si- 
lent Night—do you know that song, 
Ern? Well, that little girl put it over 
all the same as Mary Garden. Then 
the Mrs. took the stage and recites 
that story—I’d clean forgot it, or 
thought I had—of the Three Wise Men 
as watched the stars and on that 
very first Xmas night saw a new one 
come into the sky; and how they 
saddled up and followed it to a town 
called Bethlehem, where they found 
the Christ child. Borned in a manger, 
in a little sheep outfit, and here after 
all these centuries they was telling it 
to us out in a desert sheepcamp, half 
way around the world from where it 
happened! And just as the Mrs. was 
telling the most interesting parts a 
bell wether got up from the bed- 
ground and rubbed his itching head 
against a rock, and that bell tinkle- 
tinkle-tinkled its silver tones all 
through the story. Ern, I sure wish’t 
you could a been there—you didn’t 
need to half try to believe in angels 
—and everything! 
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There was a old Basque in the out- 
fit, Jose Miguel Brohilio something or 
other, as could talk only Spanish— 
even cussed his dogs in Spanish—and 
when the Mrs. was through we was 
afraid that he’d missed it, that he 
hadn’t understood what it was all 
about. Several of us throwed in 
with our stock of Castiliano and tried 
to tell him. But Jose only grinned; 
he’d been listening and watching the 
Mrs. and when he sees as how we was 
trying to translate the meaning to 
him he just nods his head and says, 
Si, Si! Then he walked over to 
where the Mrs. stood by the fire, his 
shaggy dog at his heels, pulls off his 
battered Stetson and kneels down and 
makes the sign of the cross. We 
didn’t try to tell him no more—he’d 
heard that same story told in the 
Spanish Cordilleras when he was a 
kid, and we knowed that he under- 
stood though he didn’t know one 
word of English. 

We'd a kept it up all night, I guess, 
but along about that time there was 
a flare of light shot into the desert 
some ten or fifteen miles away, and 
we hears the low moan of a car coni- 
ing in at forty miles. Others follow- 
ed. It seems they could hear that 
drum clear over in Wickalulu and fig- 
ured it out that the Salvation Army 
was in trouble and needed a hand. So 
they stopped celebrating and run out 
their best cars so’s to bring ’em in to 
where it was warm and cozy, with 
candles, Xmas trees and happy kids 
making up the sort of mixture as 
causes you to feel sorry it ain’t Xmas 
the year round. They packed their 
drum and guitar into a sedan, tied 
that old Ford behind, and in a few 
minutes was on the way home, leav- 
ing us alone again with solitude and 
the stars. 

Well, Ern, I got to wind up that 
alarm. Five A. M. rolls around purty 
pronto—it’s most midnight now—and 
I’ve got just time enough to wish you 
a Merry Xmas before it’d be out of 
date. So here she goes and no more 
this time from 

Your friend and pal, 


Richard A. Wormwood. 
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The Season’s Rainfall in the Range Country 


TOTAL PRECIPITATION (RAIN AND “ELTED SNOW) 
September to November, 1923, inclusive. .» 
United States Weather Bureau Data. 


Under 1.5 1.5 to 3 
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THE RECORD FOR SEPTEMBER, 
OCTOBER AND NOVEMBER 





Precipitation on the Western live- 
stock ranges during September, Oct- 
ober and November, 1923: 


Total Excess or 
Amt. Deficiency 





WASHINGTON: 
I aOR re 5.48 —3.79 
ees 1.84 —3.08 
Wale Walle ................:..... 4.50 —0.03 
OREGON: 
PI 2 we oe tat 6.35 —5.65 
ee ee nee SOD 6.97 —1.05 
a ieee 2.93 +0.10 
CALIFORNIA: 
 - 7 4.14 —1.43 
WOM PEAMCMNCO .......-...20.01... 1.39 —2.66 
ee, eee 0.72 —1.30 
WG TEI enna occ sscctccceeae 0.63 —1.68 
NEVADA: 
Lo, ee 2.74 +1.14 
ee a rae ee 0.91 —0.86 
oS een 1.93 —0.19 
TEXAS: 
ee ee ee 15.89 +10.66 
Abilene ... 10.83 +412 
| ee ree 1.52 ——1 47 





NEW MEXICO: 

















0 ee eee 4.35 

LN ES SE ae aera ee 9.93 
ARIZONA: 

OE EEE Re Lee ee 4.03 

Flagstaff .. 7.01 
MONTANA: ‘ 

(1 hep Yate ese 1.94 

pmree  oo 1.67 

eae: 1.38 

LS}. eee 

Williston, N. Dak. .-............... 4.17 
IDAHO: 

IN ie ee 3.82 

Ly Re eee 3.83 

1 he ee ee SE 4.28 
UTAH: 

ON Sees 4.31 

mane Bake City ..........-cc-. 4.64 

eG Fe 1.58 

fe eae 1.44 
WYOMING: 

RGREOWIGONIO. 5. nencacpsnnasiveosess 2.77 

Sheridan ; 

ender .. ......: 

Cheyenne : 

meee Cicy, o. Dak: ............ 6.79 

North Platte, Nebr. ............ 3.10 
COLORADO: 

OES a eee eee 4,49 

| Perens ae Sasaaoets 4.77 

Grand Junction -................... 2.22 


+3.18 
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+0.86 
+6.00 
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—0,66 
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The Course of Sheep Markets in November 


CHICAGO 





Somewhat wild fluctuations marked 
the course of the November lamb 
market; on aged stock the trade pre- 
served a steadier gait. In the case of 
lambs, fluctuations were as much as 
$1.25 per hundredweight in a few 
days, heavy lambs being most seri- 
ously affected. One week the 110- 
pound kind was hard to move at $10; 
the next week it was taken greedily 
at $10.50. A feature of the month was 
a constant and urgent demand for 
warmed-up Western lambs that had 
been running in cornfields and were 
forced on the market by timorous 
holders, many of these lambs going 
back to the country at $12@12.25 or 
less than first cost, a turnover that 
indicated considerable loss. Eastern 
demand blew alternately hot and cold 
according to varying supply at East- 
ern points, packers never overlooking 
an opportunity to sort severely, to 
penalize heavy lambs or to attack the 
whole list of values. In view of the 
slumpy condition of the hog market, 
lambs, even though selling $1 to $1.75 
under prices of the corresponding pe- 
riod of 1922, did well as the cattle 
market was also demoralized and 
dressed trade was literally congested 
with relatively cheap beef and pork. 
The ten-market November run was 
about 940,000, or 85,000 more than 
during the same month last year. 
Sheep and lambs direct from the 
range country dwindled to small vol- 
ume late in the month, but there was 
an adequate, if not premature move- 
ment from corn fields. 

The First Week 

Market conditions at the inception 
of November were unpromising and 
during the week ending November 10 
this was emphasized, developing al- 
most unanimous bearish opinion, on 
account of apprehension that the bad 
performance of heavy lambs and ad- 
verse feed situation would start liqui- 
dation, The week of November 10 
delivered only 232,000 at the ten prin- 
cipal markets, compared with 284,000 


the previous week, and 244,000 a year 
ago, but the trend was downward 
on all killing grades, while feeding 
lambs advanced 75 cents. The decline 
on fat lambs was 35@50 cents, year- 
lings losing 25 cents while aged 
sheep sold steady to 25 cents higher 
by reason of scarcity, heavy ewes ac- 
quiring popularity. The limit on fat 
laznbs was $13, oth natives and fed 
\Vesterns makiog that figure. Lambs 
straight trom Western grass realize! 
$12.25@12.75, iat yearlings sold at 
$9.50@10.50, and aged wethers at 
$7.50@8.85. No choice light ewes were 
available, but handyweights reached 
$6.50, killers paying $4.25@6.25 for 
most of their ewes. Fat range lambs 
practically disappeared at this juncture, 
their place being taken by fed stuff 


from corn fields, much of which was 


in excellent condition, selling at $12.45 
@13, unless weighty. Feeders were 
on a keen scent for thin lambs, pay- 
ing 15@25-cent higher prices in the 
face of a declining fat lamb mirket. 
The top on this class was $13. No 
desirable breeding ewes were in evi- 
dence and few natives arrived, one 
shipment of yearling blackfaces going 
out at $9.15, and a string of fesJiug 
ewes making anywhere from $4 to 
$5.50. Cull and common lambs went 


to killers at $8.75@10.50. 
The Second Week 


During the week of November 17, 
ten markets received 231,000 head, 
with 242,000 last year. 
Early in the week a large volume of 
Eastern orders was filed at Chicago, 
advancing lambs about 50 cents and 
putting the top to $13.50, but this was 
a signal to Eastern feeders to cut 
loose, sending so many lambs to Buf- 
falo and elsewhere as to erase the ad- 
vance. By the close of the week 
$13.10 was the limit on fat lambs, 
$12.75@13 taking the bulk of desirable 
weights against $13@13.40 at the high 
time. Feeders, mostly warmed up 
Westerns, followed fat grades, none 
passing $12.60, although $13 was quot- 
able for the right kind of Westerns. 


compared 


It was mainly a crop of fed Western 
lambs, its condition indicating a dispo- 
sition to market early. The result was 
a considerable percentage of throwouts 
that went back to the country at 
$11.50@12.50. Scarcity of fat sheep ad- 
vanced prices 25 cents, handyweight 
ewes selling up to $7, with the bulk of 
the fat ewe offering at $5@6.50. 
Fat wethers sold mainly at $7@ 
8.75, and yearlings at $10.50@ 
11.75, weight being the factor. Al- 
though supply was practically, the 
same, compared with .the previous 
week, the proportion of killing stuff 
was larger owing to reduction in feed- 
er supply. On the rise packers bought 
cull lambs freely to avoid participation 
in the miniature boom. A sprinkling 
of shorn lambs, the first of the season, 
showed up, selling 75 cents to $1 per 
hundredweight under wooled stock of 
similar weight and quality. Many fed 
lambs sold at $12@12.50 that cost con- 
siderably more when taken out. Feed- 
ers paid $13.10 for a few lambs early 
in the week, but $12.75 was the quot- 
able top at the close, purchasers dis- 
crintinating against heavy lambs, 
which sold at $11@11.25. A few or- 
ders for breeding ewes were filled at 
$6.25@9.50, full-mouthed 
making $6.25@7.50. 


The Third Week 


offerings 


The week ending November 24, de- 
livered 205,000 at the ten markets, 
compared with 258,000 last year. Poul- 
try competition was an adverse influ- 
ence, as it affected Eastern orders. 
Lambs declined 75 cents to $1 per 
hundredweight, yearlings 25@50 cents, 
and aged sheep 25 cents, even feeding 
lambs breaking 15@25 cents. The top 
on choice light lambs was forced to 
$12.60, bulk of the desirable fat 
lambs selling at $12@12.50, the 100- 
pound kind going at $10@10.50, and 
the 80 to 95-pound kind at $11@11.75. 
Shorn lambs were neglected and sub- 
jected to a full penalty, the best mak- 
ing $11.35 and the bulk $10.75@11.25. 
Fed yearlings were appraised any- 
where from $9.50 to $10.50, and aged 
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wethers at $7.50 to $8.25. Light ewes 
were unavailable, the best handy- 
weights stopping at $6.50 and the bulk 
of the medium and handyweight stuff 
at $5@6.25. Supply of breeding ewes 
and feeding lambs was in excess of ur- 
gent orders; the best feeding lambs 
declined to $12.25, and country pur- 
chases of warmed-up lambs were made 
largely at $11.50 to $12. Choice year- 
ling breeding ewes sold at $11, and 
mixed lots running from yearlings to 
four-year-olds at $7.25@8.50. 
The Fourth Week 

During the holiday week ending 
November 30, the market had a sharp 
upturn, due to moderate supply and 
revival of Eastern demand. The ten- 
market run was 120,000, against 205,- 
000 the previous week and, as usual 
when killers find themselves short, 
they did not haggle over prices. Choice 
light lambs rebounded to $13.50 and 
by Wednesday the general lamb mar- 
ket was $1 to $1.25 above the low 
point of the previous week, but on 
Friday bear pressure was again ex- 
erted, resulting in declines of 25@50 
cents. Sheep followed the advance 
in lambs to the extent of 25@50 cents. 
Feeding lambs got the short end of 
the bulge, showing a 50-cent gain. At 
the high point $13@13.50 was paid 
for the bulk of the desirable lambs, 
which was $1.75 lower than at the 
corresponding time last year. The mar- 
ket ran true to form as, in the buying 
rush, big lambs got the hog end of 
the advance, killers overlooking the 
heavy end on a load which they had 
insisted on sorting out when picking 
was easy. Good 95-pound lambs sold 
at $13.10 and extreme heavies, weigh- 
ing around 110 pounds, reached 
$11.75, that would have been well sold 
at $10 on the low spot. Fat yearlings 
carrying weight reached $11, some 94- 
pound two-year-old wethers realized 
$9.50, and heavy aged wethers sold at 
$8@8.75. For light ewes $7@7.25 was 
paid, a 50-cent advance, but heavy 
ewes were slow sale around $4.25. 
Feeders went to a generous supply of 
half-fat “comeback” Western lambs at 
$12@12.75, feeding ewes going out at 
$4.50@5.25. 


The last round of the market was 
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slumpy, killers clearing their decks 
for a generous supply and easier pick- 
ing during show week. 





OMAHA 





The fat lamb trade was of a rather 
unsettled character during November. 
The initial day of the month was the 
high time, with prices working irreg- 
ularly lower thereafter. In face of 
only fair supplies values dropped 
sharply the first week, due to the lack 
of important support, both local and 
outside. The second week, however, 
found competition somewhat keener 
and the break was checked, with the 
market ruling around steady levels, 
while in the third week news from 
practically all quarters was of a bear- 
ish nature and prices again started on 
the downward slant. Toward the last 
of the month a slight improvement in 
outside demand acted as a strength- 
ening influence and the market stead- 
ied once more. Closing figures were 
at a dollar decline from initial levels. 

Quite a few Western lambs were 
included in the receipts the first part 
of the month, but the close found only 
a sprinkling coming in, the greater 
part of the arrivals running to fed 
lambs. The month’s total run of sheep 
and lambs was 163,000 head, or the 
smallest month, with the exception of 
June, for the year, compared with 
424,000 head in October and 207,000 
head for November, 1922. 

Western and fed lambs opened the 
month at the high point, $13@13.15, 
and then receded steadily until the low 
time was reached :the third week, 
with a slight reaction from the bottom 
noted on the closing days, best fats 
moving in a $12@12.15 spread. 

Transactions in the feeder division, 
taken as a whole, were of fair propor- 
tions. Quality of the supplies, as is 
the case toward the end of the range 
season, showed deterioration. With 
inquiries not overly numerous, yet of 
sufficient volume to absorb each day’s 
offerings easily, the market fluctuated 
within relatively. narrow limits. Prices 
at the close were around steady, with 
October’s final levels. 

Feeder shipments to the country 
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were only fair, being some 49,442 
head, against 69,733 head in November, 
1922. The bulk of the movement 
again went to Iowa and Nebraska feed 
lots. Desirable lambs sold largely in 
a range of $12@12.50, with high mark 
for the month $12.75. 

Although the aged sheep trade made 
no decided move in either direction 
during the month, at no time was any 
particular weakness apparent. Sup- 
plies were only fair and demand 
active, with the market gradually 
working toward better levels and clos- 
ing at the high time. Best handy- 
weight ewes reached a top price for 
the month of $6.40, with movement 
at $5.50@6.25, largely. Wethers on 
the close sold at $7.50@7.75, against 
$7.50 last month, with yearlings in 
a $9@10 spread. C. McC, 





KANSAS CITY 





The November sheep market was 
the weak sister in the 1923 family of 
market months. She inherited some 
weakness from the preceding month 
to start with, and also had to absorb 
the tail end of the range crop and 
open up the trade in the short-fed 
classes. Another item that had a 
direct bearing in the dressed lamb and 
mutton market was the fact that pork 
prices were the lowest of the past 
twelve years and beef the lowest of 
the past season. Both pork and beef 
were offered in large supply and for 
the good of the sheep market it was 
a fortunate thing that fat sheep and 
lambs were in moderate supply. Kan- 
sas City November receipts were the 
smallest in any November in the past 
twenty-two years, and part of the 
meager supply was on through billing 
to feed lots. The last of the moun- 
tain range lambs were on the market 
about the middle of the month and 
sold at $12.75 to $13.25, and made 
close to the high price level of the 
thirty-day period. Shortly after this, 
the market in a few days fell below 
the 12-cent level, and was followed 
by a rally that took prices back to 
$12.80, but before the month closed 
short-fed lambs were selling down to 


$12@12.25. 
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The last half of the month most 
of the offerings came from the corn 
fields of Missouri, Kansas and eastern 
Colorado. A good many 1exas lambs 
that had been shortfed in transit were 
in the offerings also. Taking the 
average quality of the receipts they 
were above normal. Most of the lambs 
had gone into cornfields in good con- 
dition and they found enough grain 
and dry feed to harden them up. In 
cases where feeders had any consid- 
erable number on feed, they topped 
for weight in order that those to be 
marketed later would not be _ too 
heavy. The bulk of the lambs weighed 
78 to 85 pounds, and were well suited 
to popular demand. Those who intend 
to long-feed lambs this winter have 
put in lightweight lambs, so that at 
no time will many market offerings 
show excessive weight. Last year 
lambs that averaged above 87 pounds 
drew a material discount and 95 to 
100-pound lambs sold on the same 
price level as handyweight yearlings. 

Most of the fat sheep offered in 
November were range ewes that sold 
at $5.25 to $6.25, and Texas fall-shorn 
wethers at $7 to $7.75, and some fed 
wethers at $8 to $8.50. A few year- 
lings sold at 9.50 to $11.50. ‘Fhose 
at the last named price were light- 
weights. At the close of the month 
fat lambs were quoted at $11.75 to 
$12.40, ewes $5.25 to $6.25, and weth- 
ers $7 to $8. 

December prices will probably aver- 
age as high as November, and an ad- 
vance is expected in the first months 
in 1924, However, dressed lambs and 
mutton are going to feel the competi- 
tion of enormous supplies of fresh and 
cured pork. Feeders will do well to 
get an average of $13.50 to $14 a hun- 
dred pounds, at market this winter 
for full-fed lambs, and some close 
observers are of the opinion that the 
average will be under the 13-cent 
level. The range flockmaster made 
good money this past season on his 
wool and thin lambs, but prices for 
these lambs next fall will depend on 
whether the feeder makes money this 
winter. Corn prices recently have 
undergone a material reduction, and 
alfalfa is fairly plentiful at reasonable 
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prices, but the feeder has a consider- 
able handicap in the fact that thin 
lambs were laid in at high prices. 
Full-fed lambs will not be offered 
in any considerable volume until Jan- 
uary, and the run then will depend on 
market and feeding conditions. 
cS a 





ST. JOSEPH 





Sheep receipts for November total- 
ed 65,512 against 52,342 the same 
month a year ago. Of the month’s 
receipts, 33,874 were from the four 
states of Missouri, Iowa, Kansas, and 
Nebraska, and 31,638 were from West- 
ern states. Colorado with 23,888 was 
first, and Idaho, Utah, New Mexico, 
Wyoming, and Montana supplied the 
balance. Colorado lambs were from 
cornfields, did not show the finish of 
feed-lot lambs, and sold under offer- 
ings from local feed lots at all times. 
There was a weak feeling to the lamb 


‘market most of the month and prices 


on the close were 50@57 cents lower 
than the opening. Best Westerns and 
fed lambs were quoted around $12.50 
on the close against $13@13.25 at the 
opening. Native lambs were scarce 
and the best sold at $12.25 on the 
close. Clipped lambs were around 
$1.25 lower on the close, with $11.25 
an outside price, against $1250 on the 
opening. Feeders were scarce, and 
sold mostly $11.50@12. Sheep were 
comparatively scarce, and values ad- 
vanced around 50 cents during the 
month. Choice ewes were quoted at 
$6.75, yearlings $10.50, and wethers 
$8 on the extreme close. A_ few 
breeding ewes went out, selling most- 
ly $6.50@7, with a few up to $9. 
H. 8. Mi. 





DENVER 





The supply of sheep and lambs was 
materially lighter in Noven.ber of this 
year on the Denver market than for 
the same month of one year ago. This 
decline in receipts was no surprise to 
the trade, as the prediction was made 
early in the season that the late mar- 
keting would be light. The heavy 
runs of September and October were 
expected to be reflected in a lighter 
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November movement, and this proved 
to be the case. 

Only 219,119 head of sheep and 
lambs were received during the month 
as compared to 374,331 head in Novem- 
ber, 1922. 

Despite the fact that supply was 
lighter, the market on fat lambs suf- 
fered a slight decline during the 
month. Good fat lambs that sold at 
$12 to $12.75 early in November were 
disposed of later at $11.75 to $12. On 
the other hand feeding lambs _ that 
found outlet at $11.50 to $12 early in 
the month were later snapped up read- 
ily at $12.25 to $12.45. Ewes of good 
quality were selling early in Novem- 
ber at $5 to $5.50. Late in the month 
the same grades were bringing $5.50 
to $6. 

Whether or not the feeders who are 
finishing lambs for the market will 
make money on their investment is a 
much discussed question just now. 
Many aver that cost of feeding lambs 
is too high for profitable operations, 
especially when the fact is taken into 
consideration that feed costs also are 
high. Others, however, feel that the 
prospect of a profitable outcome of 
lamb feeding operations is good, and 
this accounts for the strong demand 
prevailing at the present time for 
feeders. W. N. F. 


THE HEAVY LAMB AS VIEWED 
BY PACKERS’ COMMITTEE 








The paragraph printed below is 
taken from the report of the commit- 
tee on improved livestock breeding to 
the recent annual convention of the 
Institute of American Meat Packers: 


“Several members of the committe par- 
ticipated actively in the widespread dis- 
cussion on the heavy lamb problem last 
winter. This committee proposed the prac- 
tice of using two types of rams on range 
flocks, the Hampshire and similar breeds 
for the purpose of producing lambs to mar- 
ket in the milk, and Shropshires, South- 
downs and Rambouillets for the purpose 
of producing feeder lambs. 

“In general none of the Western sheep 
breeders are in a position definitely to 
choose which type of breeding they shall 
follow, but it was nevertheless true that a 
certain amount of clarification of the ques- 
tion was needed to link up the breeding and 
the commercial situations. It is gratifying 
to note that feeders are this year making a 
sharp discrimination in price between 
heavy and light feeder lambs, in line 
with the price differentials they received 
last winter.” 
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FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION 
RULES ON USE OF WORD 
“MILLS” IN FIRM NAMES 





The use of the word “mills” in a 
company’s name when the concern 
does not own, operate or control a 
mill has been declared by the Federal 
Trade Commission to be an unfair 
method of competition. As a result of 
this decision, the commission issued an 
order against the Wasatch Woolen 
Mills, Inc., of Salt Lake City, requir- 
ing the firm to discontinue doing busi- 
ness under that name, or any other 
name that includes the word “mill” 
unless or until it actually owns or oper- 
ates a mill in which is manufactured 
the woolen articles sold by it. 

It was found by the commission that 
the agents of this firm solicited orders 
throughout the country and on account 
of the firm’s name, created the im- 
pression in the minds of the trade and 
the public that the woolen articles sold 
by the company were actually manu- 
factured by it, which was not the case. 





MONTANA HOLDS SECOND 
ANNUAL SERIES OF WOOL 
MEETINGS 





The owners of about 675,000 sheep 
attended the second annual series of 
wool growers’ meetings recently held 
under the auspices of the Montana 
Wool Growers Association and the 
Montana Extension Service. 

C. J. Fawcett of the National 
Wool Warehouse and Storage Com- 
pany, which is the selling agency of 
the Montana Association, represented 
that organization. His discussion of 
what various Western wool growers 
are doing to improve production was 
of great interest to those in attendance 
as was also his discussion of the re- 
sults obtained by the co-operative 
marketing of various commodities and 
his reasons for an optimistic view of 
the future of the sheep and wool in- 
dustry. 
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The Wool Sack 


R. B. Millin of Bozeman represent- 
ed the Montana Extension Service and 
discussed the factors which influence 
the size of the lamb crop, their con- 
trol, and the values of different feeds 
and combinations of feeds for winter- 
ing ewes. 

A two-reel motion picture entitled 
“From Wool to Cloth,” secured from 
the U- S. Department of Agriculture, 
proved of considerable interest to the 
wool growers, many of whom have 
never had the opportunity to see wool 
manufactured, as it illustrated clear- 
ly the reason why the manufactur- 
ers want strong wool with the good 
spinning qualities that can only be 
secured through careful breeding. 

Interest in the production of good 
wool through more careful breeding 
and better feeding has never been 


higher in Montana than at the present, 


time and it is believed that these two 
series of meetings have been of con- 
siderable assistance in arousing this 
interest. R. B. Millin. 





OHIO ASSOCIATION ANNOUNCES 
WOOL MARKETING PLAN 





The Ohio Sheep and Wool Growers 
Association is ready to submit to wool 
growers of that state contracts for the 
co-operative marketing of the 1924 
wool clip. The new contract is simi- 
lar to the one used last year, although 
some changes have been made to agree 
with the reorganization of the asso- 
ciation under Ohio’s new co-operative 
marketing law. 

The chief change in the plan lies 
in the provision for representation of 
growers by districts, through directors 
elected by the individual producer 
members. The withdrawal period has 
also been changed from November to 
February, to March 1, any year after 
1924. Cash advance provisions are un- 
altered, and the sales handling charges 
will not exceed two and three-fourths 
cents if three million pounds is under 
co-operative contract. 
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BOSTON WOOL MARKET 





By Henry A. Kidder. 


The end of the year finds the Bos- 
ton wool trade in much better shape 
than seemed possible in the summer 
and early fall. Yet there is good au- 
thority for saying that it has been a 
mean year for the Summer Street 
wool houses, and it is thought that 
even the. strongest will do well to 
more than break even on the year’s 
transactions. Those who paid high 
prices for the early marketed Terri- 
tory clips have had occasion to regret 
their precipitancy many times. It is 
a matter of common report that some 
of the show clips were turned over 
by the Eastern buyers at a loss of 
four to ten cents a pound. The hand- 
ling of domestic wools, both fleece and 
Territory, has this year been far from 
profitable, for at no time has the Bos- 
ton market been up to the parity of 
primary markets in the West. 

The market was in a waiting atti- 
tude for a large part of the year— 
waiting for manufacturers to operate 
in a normal way. This seemed to be 
impossible of realization for a long 
time. As a matter of fact, it was the 
hand-knitting yarn spinners who at 
last started the ball a rolling, as was 
recorded a month ago. Their pur- 
chases were very large, especially of 
medium fleeces, wools that fit in best 
with their needs. Yet it is certain 
that their action was prompted by a 
belief that the market had at last 
reached the bottom, as far as values 
were concerned, and further waiting 
might result in the desired wools go- 
ing to some competitor. Bargain 
sales were what they were after, and 
it is safe to say that is what they got. 

With 


the opening of November, 


other mill buyers began to show ner- 
vousness over the situation. The way 
that the knitting yarn spinners were 
taking over medium fleeces appears at 
last to have suggested to manufactur- 
ers the possibility that Territory me- 
diums might disappear in the same 
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way. Therefore, early in the month, 
some of the largest consumers in the 
country,(including the American Wool- 
en Company and other large users of 
domestic wools, came into the market 
and made a “killing.” It is impossible 
to say just how much wool was taken 
out of the market in that movement, 
but undoubtedly it ran into millions 
of pounds. 


Though the bulk of the purchases 
at that time were made up of quarter- 
blood and three-eighths-blood grades, 
the trading was by no means confined 
to medium wools, but ahout every- 
thing on the list available in sufficient 
volume and which could be bought 
at a favorable price, was called for. 
Naturally the medium grades were 
most in demand, as they fitted in best 
with the current needs of the mills. 
It has been rubbed into the conscious- 
ness of the makers of goods for both 
men’s and women’s wear that cheap- 
ness, in price if not in construction, 
was the desideratum this year. 


Consequently, buyers seem to have 
carried that thought into all their 
transactions this season, and especial- 
ly throughout the October and No- 
vember buying. It is believed in the 
wool trade that the word has been 
passed along through all branches of 
the trade that goods made from wools 
that show a clean cost of around a 
dollar are the ones that can be readily 
sold. This, of course, is rumor, but 
there are many supporting circum- 
stances which make it possible if not 
probable. 

The above may do to supply a par- 
tial reason why such wools have 
been selling relatively better than oth- 
ers; but there are also other strong 
reasons why manufacturers should 
turn to domestic medium sorts to 
help them out of a hard place. Prom- 
inent among these is the anomalous 
Position of foreign medium and low 
trossbreds. At the beginning of 1923 
there was an immense voiume of me- 
dium and low crossbreds in bond in 
Boston, more than could be readily 
assimilated, as a matter of fact. About 
every house in the trade was loaded 
to the guards with wool for which 
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there was no market. It was the dan- 
gerous feature of the situation. 

In many cases the profits of the 
previous year had been promptly turn- 
ed over into investment in foreign 
wools, that could be imported and 
placed in bond before the Fordney- 
McCumber bill went into effect. 
There was undoubtedly a _ tremend- 
ous volume of business in this 
direction, and the result was that 
Summer Street carried over into 1923 
a tremendous volume of wool which 
it was found very difficult to turn 
over, even if all profit was foregone. 

This weight of low foreign sorts 
has been hanging over the market for 
most of the year, and it is only re- 
cently that the situation has been 
cleared. The fact that the Boston 
market remained all this time below 
the parity of the markets abroad, par- 
ticularly Bradford and London, made 
it possible to dump into those markets 
a good part of the surplus which was 
weighing down markets in this coun- 
try. Millions of pounds of these me- 
dium and low wools have already 
been shipped abroad, and more are to 
go, for sales are still continuing. The 
recent movement has_ included not 
only the crossbreds, which were the 
first to start, but also a good propor- 
tion of Capes and other short fine 
wools, Anything, in fact, that :ould 
be sold for a better price abroad than 
in this market has been swept up in 
the movement and shipped abroad. 

This export movement has gone far 
towards restoring a normal balance to 
this market. Now the trend of the 
market has turned definitely toward 
the medium side here, as well as in 
Bradford, and manufacturers are be- 
ginning to cast about to see where 
they are to get the wools_ neces- 
sary to replace those exported. Fur- 
ther imports are hardly possible, as 
31 cents a pound, assessed on the 
clean content, acts as a very efficient 
bar on wools costing not over 16 cents 
to import in bond. A late quotation 
from Buenos Aires indicates a clean 
landed cost of 22% cents. When the 
duty of 31 cents is added, the cost 
to the American manufacturer can not 
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be figured as less than 53 to 55 cents, 
and this for very low wools, Lincolns, 
which compete scarcely at all with do- 
mestic wools. 

There are other reasons for the re- 
cent movement in medium and low 
wools, if it were necessary to further 
analyze the situation. Cheapness, 
availability and proximity are reasons 
enough, wool men say, to justify and 
explain the recent market trend. Fine 
wools have been notably scarce in. the 

3oston market of late, doubly so since 

mill buyers cleaned up the remaining 
offerings of Australian Merinos. The 
new Australian clip has not yet begun 
to arrive here, except a little that 
has filtered through London. As 
Americans have been buying very 
little there, the receipts of new wools 
from thence have been negligible. 

I't is a notable fact that the receipts 
of foreign wool at the port of Boston 
for November were only about 3,400,- 
000 pounds, compared with 21,730,000 
pounds. for November, 1922. And this 
is not due to any sudden change or 
fluke in the movement of wool, for 
the comparative receipts of foreign 
wool in October were 3,176,000 pounds 
this year, as compared with 11,893,000 
pounds for the same month in 1922. 
Undoubtedly some may be led into 
thinking that this shrinkage in the re- 
ceipts of foreign wool may be credited 
entirely to the operation of the pres- 
ent tariff act; but that would be to 
take a very narrow view of the situa- 
tion. 

Neither the New York goods mar- 
ket nor the Boston wool market, each 
dependent upon the other in large 


measure, have been anywhere near 
Wool has_ been 
selling very slowly, and the only way 


normal this year. 


that sales could be stimulated was by 
putting desirable wools on the bargain 
counter. As a result, the general 
average of prices has been on a dis- 
couragingly low basis. There was 
nothing in the situation here to lead 
the various wool houses to take a 
chance on bringing in foreign wools. 


Such operations could not even be 
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called a good gamble, as in most cases 
a certain loss would have to ‘be faced. 

When the operator, dealer or manu- 
facturer turns to domestic stocks for 
relief, he is confronted by the fact 
that stocks of free wool are rapidly 
dwindling, with a very large volume 
of desirable wool held out of the mar- 
ket on consignment. Some members 
of the trade have seemed to regard 
this unusual volume of consignments 
as a menace to the market, while oth- 
ers think that the consignors are 
“holding the umbrella” while the 
stocks of free wool are being market- 
ed. This process is now rapidly go- 
ing, and at better prices than were 
previously paid. According to ex- 
pert opinion, the rally in wool values 
since late September or early October, 
when the low point of the season was 
touched, has been 5 to 10 per cent. 

Clean cost values of Territory wools 
have been slowly but surely moving 
towards the dead line which marked 
the point where the consigned wools 
might be expected to be thrown on 
the market. Actual sales have not 
yet reached that point evidently, but 
for some grades the actual separation 
is small. Choice fine and fine medium 
staple Territory wool is quoted on 
the clean basis of $1.30 to $1.35, but 
available offerings of this grade are 
small, and no sales of moment are re- 
ported. The range quoted above would 
be for a really choice lot of graded 
Montana or similar wool. 

Half-blood staple has continued to 
be in relatively small supply, and 
though the best Montana wools are 
quotable at $1.25 to $1.30, other Ter- 
ritory wools of the same grade have 
sold at around $1.20 to $1.25. Good 
French combing wools are qouted at 
about the same prices, and the same 
reservations apply. Inferior and de- 
fective wools of all grades often sell 
for much less than choice. Fine cloth- 
ing Territory has sold all the way 
from $1.10 to $1.20. As this is writ- 
en, the minimum clean price for good 
lots appears to be $1.15, but some 
holders are asking up to $1.20. 

Most of the activity in Territory 
wools during the month has been in 
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the quarter-blood and three-eighths- 
blood staple grades. The big drive 
by the American and others was made 
in those grades, and the movement 
still continues. Good quarter-blood 
Territories are quoted on the clean 
basis at 85 to 90 cents, which marks 
an advance of at least 5 cents per 
scoured pound from the low point of 
a month ago. Large sales have been 
made at around 85 to 87 cents, 

Having made considerable progress 
in clearing the market of desirable 
lots of quarter-bloods, buyers turned 
their attention to the three-eighths- 
blood grade. Stories as to prices 
actually paid differ widely. Some 
claimed to have bought during the 
stress of bargain hunting as low as 
96 to 98 cents. There seems to be no 
doubt that considerable wool was 
moved on the clean basis of $1. The 
last of the big buying in early Novem- 
ber is said to have been done at $1.05. 
Other sales are reported to have been 
made at $1.05 to $1.07. Now the mar- 
ket appears to have been pretty firmly 
established on the basis of $1.05 to 
$1.08, with some holders firm at $1.10. 

Ohio and similar fleece wools have 
also run the gamut of prices in re- 
cent weeks. Ohio fine Delaine sold 
freely as low as 52% cents, and it is 
reported that at least one lot sold at 
52 cents. Since that time sales have 
been made at 53, 54 and 55 cents, and 
at fractional points between. Last 
sales reported were at 54 and 55 cents, 
and this is the fair quotation today. 
Half-blood combing is very firmly 
reld at 55 cents, occupying the rela- 
tively firm place held by this grade 
all the season. Owing to the recent 
activity in medium fleeces, three- 
eighths-blood combing has been moved 
up to the level of the half-blood and 
Delaine grades. Most holders are now 
asking 55 cents for this grade, though 
no actual sales are reported to have 
been made at over 53 cents. 

Ohio quarter-bloods are strongly 
held at 48 to 50 cents, and some are 
refusing to sell at less than the top 
figure. Kentucky quarter-bloods are 
quoted at 51 to 52 cents, and Michi- 
gan and Missouri clips at 48 cents for 
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the former and 47 to 48 cents for the 
latter. Texas twelve-months’ wool has 
sold recently at $1.20 to $1.25, and 
eight-months’ is quoted at around 
$1.15 clean. New fall wools are quot- 
able at $1 to $1.05, though no sales of 
moment are yet reported. 

The stronger market in Boston, and 
the upward trend of values have 
caused Eastern buyers to again turn 
their attention to the West. It is 
reported that some good medium clips 
have recently been picked up in the 
Triangle at 40 to 41% cents. 

Foreign markets continue strong, 
The October-November series of the 
London wool sales closed November 
14, after a very successful season. Com- 
pared with the September series, Me- 
rinos were par to 5 per cent higher, 
and crossbreds were 5 to 10 per cent 
dearer. Americans bought only 1,000 
bales out of 166,000 bales sold. 

The current feeling in the Summer 
Street wool houses is much more 
cheerful than it was in the summer, 
or even a month or two ago. Wool 
men are growing more confident from 
day to day, though even the most op- 
timistic do not look for any sudden 
or striking advance in prices. What 
is evidently expected is that wool val- 
ues will before long reach a point 
where consigned wools will be market- 
ed, though it may be found difficult 
to lift them much above that level. 





TRUTH-IN-FABRIC LAW _ DE- 
MANDED BY CANADIAN 
RETAIL MERCHANTS 





At the annual convention of the Re- 
tail Merchants Association of Canada, 
a resolution was passed demanding se- 
vere restrictions on the marking of 
woolens to prevent misrepresentations 
as to quality. It was held that when 
a mixture of shoddy and wool was 
sold as pure wool, the description was 
in a sense technically correct, but it 
tended to mislead the buyer. To put 
an end to this practice, the Canadian 
merchants are asking that legislation 
be enacted that will make it a criminal 
offense to misrepresent the quality of 
all woolen goods. 
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Sheep Raising on Southern Cut-over Lands 


By G. P. WILLIAMS 


Around six years ago several smal! 
sheep-ranching outfits moved to cut- 
over pine areas in Mississippi and 
In some cases the inter- 
est had been spontaneous with the 
owners themselves and in others the 
start was made in response to propa- 
ganda put out by sundry extension 
agencies. Unfortunately most of this 
movement emanated from professional 
promotion agents of commercial or- 
ganizations, and for that reason was 
theoretically plausible stuff, but lack- 
ed the reliable time-proved, snag-proof 
fiber that will stand the wear and tear 
of actual usage. 


Louisiana. 


Several million acres of pine lands 
had already been denuded by the saw 
mills. Unfortunately soil surveys in- 
dicating the nature of these lands 
were negligible and promotion agents 
were both woefully uninformed on 
land fertility and often deliberately 
careless in apprising immigrants of 
known deficiencies in the land. 

Discontent and apprehension due to 
cramped and otherwise irritating con- 
ditions on the Western sheep range 
were met by the proud claims of pro- 
motion agents, who portrayed the at- 
tractive possibilities of these denuded 
hard-pine sections as the coming 
sheepman’s paradise. In response to 
an invitation, a committee of the Na- 
tional Wool Growers’ Association vis- 
ited these lands in the fall of 1917. 
The report of this committee was 
carefully qualifying—so much so that 
the claims of the enthusiasts were 
practically put in abeyance as far as 
the association was concerned. 

Because several small sheep out- 
fits had already started operations in 
that area and the promotion factors 
were still active, the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture detailed a man to 
hold these small “ranches” under ob- 
servation—and collect such data, 
either positive or negative, as might 
form a definite conclusion with re- 
gard to the validity of ranching sheep 
on these areas. 


The boll-weevil dilemma had for 


several years provided an abnormal 
impetus to livestock promotion in the 
South; tick-eradication had not yet 
sloughed off its heydey of hopeful defi- 
niteness, though it had been going 
over some alarming bumps—so sheep- 
ranching looked like an exceedingly 
attractive “project” to promotion 
It was a woeful mistake on 
the part of Southern agricultural col- 
leges to import for livestock special- 
ists young graduates yet in the swad- 
dling clothes of Northern universities, 
and industrial corporations did even 
worse by hiring men who they 
thought could “put things over” re- 
gardless of any personal knowledge of 
the thing that was to be “put across.” 


agents. 


Hope springs eternal in the bosom 
of many; the love of pioneering goads 
men on. “The Sunny South,” where 
blizzards never alarm and where grass 
is supposed to grow in beautiful lux- 
uriance from Christmas to ‘Christmas 
—such thoughts brought a few small 
outfits to these grounds, to say noth- 
ing of scores of others who were 
“thinking of starting a sheep ranch in 
the South,” and were “ready to move 
down”! 

The hard-pine sections follow very 
irregular boundaries in eastern Texas, 
southern Louisiana and Mississippi 
and a part of Alabama. North of 
these lands are more extensive areas 
of Loblolly pines (short leaf), which 
are similar in make-up, though the 
sheep propagandum was mainly perti- 
nent to the hard-pine (long leaf) sec- 
tions. This condition resulted from 
the fact that the hard-pine lands were 
largely in the hands of lumber cor- 
porations and railroads, both of which 
were interested in developing the land 
by getting purchasers from without. 

Unfortunately in the past, the 
Southern farmer-stockman has been 
belittled and_ politely 
a source of power, information and 
possibilities in developing Southern 
lands. It has even been asserted that 
he is an unprogressive and no-good 
product, and that the only way to de- 
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MONTANA WOOL GROWERS! 


We are the largest distributors of 
WOOL BAGS and Fleece Twine in 
the Northwest. We specialize in 64 
ounce, hemmed top, jute oversewed 
bags and 4-ply paper fleece twine. 
Get our prices before placing your 
order. 
WE DISTRIBUTE 
Kemp’s Australien Branding Liquid—three 
colors. 

**Black Leaf 40°" Sheep Dip. 
Cooper’s Dip-Powder and Liquid. 
Write for prices. 

THE T. C. POWER CO. 


Established in 1867 Helena, Mont. 








1 ‘Aldo von Bode- 
strand H. G. H.” 
Grand Champion 
of Germany for 
Sheep Tending, at 
Stud. Puppies for 
1 sale. 


The Carnagey Shepherd Breeding 
and Training Farm 
Office 444 Hayes Bldg. Kansas City, Missouri 

















FOR SALE 


2,000 young cross-bred ewes, to 
lamb in March. 

2,000 fine-wool ewe lambs. 

2,000 cross-bred ewe lambs. 


C. 1. WADSWORTH, Twin Falls, Idaho 

















The American Shropshire Registry Ass’n 


Organized 1884 
| Share of stock, $5.00 
6,800 Stockholders. 
No annual dues. 
The Largest Sheep 
Organization in the 
World. 
W. C. COFFEY 
President 


J. M. WADE, Sec’y 
Lafayette, Ind. 
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Yearling Hampshire Stud Rams of un- 
usual merit, descended from import- 
ed stock. Bred, owned and for sale by 


H. L. FINCH, Soda Springs, Idaho 
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Kreso Dip No. 1 


(STANDARDIZED) 


A Dip That Does The Work Without 
Injury To The Animal or Fleece. 


Kills Sheep Ticks, Lice, 
Scab Mites and other Parasites 


Heals Wounds, Cuts and Common Skin Troubles. 


Equally Good For All Livestock 


Kills many parasites; disinfects; prevents 
disease. Easy to use—economical. 


Kreso Dip No. 1 is for sale by the 
Drug Trade. 


Write for free booklet on the care of 
sheep and all livestock. 


No. 151. 
No. 160. 
No. 163. 
No. 185. 


Sanitation and Animal Welfare. 
Care of Hogs. 

Care of Poultry. 5 
Dipping Vat and Hog Wallow. 
No. 351. Blackleg Prevention. 

No. 352. Blackleg Filtrate. 

. Blackleg Aggressin. 

. Anthrax Prevention. 


Animal Industry Department of 
PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 
DETROIT, MICH. 








National Wool Grower 
$1.50 Per Year. 











HAMPSHIRES 


The best mutton sheep. Evidence; 
the highest-priced car mutton lambs 


ever sold in the world was a car of. 


Hampshires. The price was 42° cents 
a pound live weight, having beaten.all 
previous records by $7 per hundred. 
When you want sheep you want Hamp- 
shires. When you want Hampshires 
let the American Hampshire Sheep As- 
sociation send you a dandy little book- 
let and list of live breeders. 


Write Comfort A. Tyler, Secretary, 
72 Woodland Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
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velop the South was to import 
“brains”, “pep” and “stockmen” from 
other parts of the country “where 
they know how to do things” and 
“where everybody isn’t full of the 
hookworm” ! 


Practically without exception the 
outsiders who came to view this land 
arrived in the fall of the year after 
the dead growth of wire grass had 
been burned and the new _ shoots 
“looked as green as a wheat field.” No 
newcomer could ride long on the cut- 
over land without running across na- 
tive sheep in small bands and if he 
demanded to be shown, a carload or 
more of wool could be indicated in 
storage to prove that sheep not only 
could be raised there, but had been 
raised as far back as ran the memory 
of the oldest citizen. ‘These back- 
countrymen “took no stock” in agri- 
cultural colleges and experiment sta- 
tions and consequently knew nothing 
of internal parasites, nor had such an 
idea ever penetrated the boosting bean 
of the “high-powered” promoters who 
were so anxious to “cover this fair 
state with sheep by the thousands and 
ten thousands.” 


It must not be assumed that the 
promoters of sheep-ranching were not 
honorable! They merely didn’t know! 
The most carefully planned debut was 
a band of 3,500 sheep and 1,000 An- 
gora goats from a Texas ranch—mind 
you the promoters had taken precau- 
tions to secure a sheep rancher from 
tried territory, with experience and 
with a Merino foundation. This 
rancher wasn’t turned out on the bald 
wire grass areas alone, but located 
adjacent to a developed farm where 
fields were available for raising winter 
feed. 


The railroad development agent 
who perfected the arrangement was 
an unusually frank gentleman of some 
age, and I respect his zeal and his 
intelligent effort, as far as it went— 
but he didn’t know! He didn’t know 
the feeding value of grasses. He 
didn’t know the menace of internal 
parasites. He hadn’t studied the sig- 
nificance of minerals in soils and the 
significance of the lack of minerals. 
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He hadn’t thrashed out his marketing 
details. He had ignored a practically 
uniform unfriendliness of the natives 
to such a commercial livestock ven- 
ture. 


There is a fatal difference between 
the casual grazing of a few dozen 
sheep on 5,000 acres of land and the 
centralizing of 3,500 sheep grazing the 
same area intensively! The sheep ar- 
rived from Texas in March; by June 
they were dying and in July the tract 
was a buzzard’s paradise. Drenching 
checked the loss, but the venture was 
blighted, and in October the remain- 
der of the band rolled back to Texas! 
The goats were sold to a large North- 
ern mill operator in an adjacent coun- 
ty—and ultimately all died. Land was 
not lacking, for an additional 5, 
acres of purchased land was _ never 
used and 75,000 acres of leased forest 
land never felt the impress of a hoof 
during the eight months. 


Farther north in the state of Louis- 
iana and on lands a couple of hundred 
feet higher and practically free from 
low lands, a Kansas sheepman with 
a life-long experience on the range 
from Texas to Wyoming located with 
600 head of New Mexico-bred ewes. 
This man was able to market lambs 
the first year after his arrival in No- 
vember, but the second year para- 
sites beat him to his market date and 
not a lamb left his outfit. 1n an effort 
to carry this band through the winter 
this old operator ran up a feed bill of 
$2,000. This man had to contend with 
three things, any one of which would 
have likely put him out of business 
and surely out of profits: parasites, 
dry and unpalatable grasses, and his 
feed bills. He told the writer later 
that he was sure that his band of 
sheep had begun ‘to go back” the day 
he landed on that “ranch.” 


In southern Mississippi a California 
man acquired a “ranch,” intending to 
bring his sheep band from that state, 
but freight proved prohibitive. Cor- 
sequently he acquired a band of na 
tive sheep and handled them in ap 
proved ranch style. Early the first 


summer internal parasites made such 
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havoc with his band that he threw 
up the venture. 

In the spring of 1918 Mr. Robert 
Wel>orn, a large native-sheep owner, 
branded 1,800 lambs. Scab showed up 
before fall and when his sheep had 
been rounded at the vat from half a 
county of open land, he found that 
his lamb crop had been decimated to 
g00! Mr. Welborn had previously 
resented with deliberate bluntness 
“this worm talk,” having attributed 
occasional heavy seasonal losses to a 
disease provincially known as “loop 
jaw.” Mr. Welborn immediately and 
voluntarily drenched his entire band, 
as did also most other occupants of 
the same open range. Incidentally, 
but of some significance in connection 
with sheep-ranching on cut-over lands 
of the South, it may be remarked that 


“Mr. Welborn was recently shot dead 


in cold blood on the streets of his 
home town by a saw-mill worker who 
blamed him for having poisoned a dog 
—which ultimately appeared to have 
been run down by an automobile! 

Taking St. Tammany County, Lou- 
isiana, as an instance (wholly cut-over 
pine land and the county in which the 
Texas venture was partly located) and 
estimating its sheep population as ac- 
curately as possible, one might find 
15,000 sheep. The area of the county 
is around 575,000 acres, of which ap- 
proximately 500,000 is open land. 
From the figures it can be deduced 
that one might find three carloads of 
wool in the county; but the area of 
land per sheep allows thirty-three 
acres. This, of course, indicates noth- 
ing whatever to show that intensive 
sheep-ranching could be made pos- 
sible! ‘ 

Even though a lumber company can 
sell and transfer to a ranchman 2 
large area of land, still such areas will 
generally contain already settled a 
few small native farmers that are 
quite sure to prove an annoying fea- 
ture. Suppose an area could be found 
absolutely clear of homesteads, never- 
theless it is altogether likely that the 
land has been grazed by nondescript 
bands of native stock belonging to 
back coutnrymen who are sure to be 
unfriendly to this occupancy of land 
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that they have been pre-empting for 
grazing purposes as a matter of suf- 
france. Fence-cutting and sundry 
other irregularities not to be mention- 
ed here are social and economic fea- 
tures in the cut-over pine country--- 
and invoking either organized law or 
public opinion to cope with such 
things is practically useless, 


Southern colleges and experiment 
stations the last half dozen years have 
avoided bringing in additional enthu- 
siastic and misguided livestock advis- 
ers from Northern territory. A proper 
appreciation of parasitic infestation has 
tempered advice down there lately in 
connection with permanent pasture 
utilization. A fund of valuable but 
disastrously expensive observations 
and experience along livestock lines 
is now available if one will but con- 
sult validly constituted sources of such 
knowledge (colleges and experiment 
stations). 

The rancher who would go to the 
cut-over pine lands of the South must 
find that more than 90 per cent of his 
grasses are fibrous and unpalatable a 
large portion of the year and of very 
low nutritive value at best—and the 
introduction of better grasses not 
practical nor feasible on an adequate 
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HAMPSHIRE RAMS 
FOR SALE 


30 Yearling Registered Rams 





J. J. CRANER, Corinne, Utah 

















MAKE YOUR PREPARATIONS 
NOW TO ATTEND THE 59TH. AN- 
NUAL CONVENTION OF THE NA- 
TIONAL ASSOCIATION. IT IS TO 
BE AT THE HOTEL UTAH, SALT 
LAKE CITY, UTAH, JANUARY 22- 
23-24. 














of the true Hampshire type. 


same coveted title in 1923. 


Minnie W. Miller, Owner 








Thousand Springs Hampshires 


“AMERICA’S LEADING FLOCK” 


We base our claim to this title upon the fact that the best Hampshire judges 
East and West, in show ring and sales ring, have so decided. 

Not content with having the choicest breeding and show flock in America, 
we this year imported fifty stud ewes from the Pendley Manor Flock in England, 
bred before leaving the British Isles to an outstanding Hampshire stud ram. The 
lambs from these ewes should do much for the Hampshire flocks of America. 

From the flock of Major J. A. Morrison came three yearling ewes which won 
first place at all the English shows, including the Royal, also three ewe lambs 


We believe not only in good rams for sires, but in great ewes also. We have 
both. Our great breeding ram, Commodore, demonstrated his place as a great 
stud ram by siring five ram lambs which won the Tyler Trophy Cup at the 
Pacific International for best pen of five ram lambs, bred and owned by exhibitor. 

We look for the offspring of our champion ram, Commander, double world’s 
champion, to make Hampshire history in America. Commander was Champion 
Ram at the International Live Stock Exposition, Chicago, in 1922, and won the 


We invite correspondence from flockmasters growing Hampshires who wish 
to strengthen their flocks by securing stud rams from 


THOUSAND SPRINGS FARM 


Wendell, Idaho 
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Sheep Foreman 


Capable of entire management of 
sheep on range, desires position 
can furnish satisfactory references. 


Address “H,” care of the National 
Wool Grower 


303 McCornick Building, 
Salt Lake City, Utah 





CASCADE MONTANA RANCH 


of 
BICKETT SWETT LIVE STOCK CO. 
Is Offered For Sale 

One of the finest stock ranches in the West. 
It is fully stocked with a high grade of 
sheep and equipped with all kinds of farm- 
ing implements with sufficient horses to 
operate. 

Feed and water are unsurpassed. 

15,000 acres of deeded land. 
The price and terms are interesting. 
BICKETT SWETT LIVE STOCK CO. 


6521 Hollywood Bivd. Hollywood, Calif. 








Mt. Pleasant Rambouillet Farm 





We offer for 1923 


600 Yearling Stud 
and Range Rams, 
also some Ewes. 
Single or car lots 


Special prices on rams 
for early delivery. 


Ewes for August and 
September delivery. 


John K. Madsen 


Proprietor 


Phone No. 147 P. O. Box 219 
Mt. Pleasant, Utah 








Old 467, Grand champion, Sanpete County Fair, 1920 
and 1921. 





Grand champion, State Fair, 1921. 











CANDLAND 


Rambouillet Range Rams 





We are now offering a part of our 1923 crop of ram lambs. These are 
the same type and breeding as our offerings that have topped the 
Salt Lake sales except that they show our regular yearly advance in 
size, quality, and commercial fleece value. 


We also offer 400 registered Rambouillet ewes. If desired by pur- 
chaser, these will be bred before delivery. 


Only lack of range causes us to make this reduction in our breeding 


flocks at this time. 


W. D. CANDLAND & SONS 


Mt. Pleasant, Utah 
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scale. He would have to contend not 
only with the stomach worm (which 
alone has put thousands of men out 
of business as far north as the fleece- 
wool states), but he will find “strong- 
iloydes” (a minute worm of which 
Professor Gates of Louisiana State 
University counted 248 eggsina single 
pellet of sheep manure) and_ hook 
worms in the large intestine. The Zo- 
ological Division of the U. S. Bureau 
of Animal Industry has a further cat- 
alog! 


Such a would-be rancher must be- 
come reconciled to a soil very lean in 
minerals. He must be willing to pio- 
neer it all over again with an un- 
friendly native element, that does not 
take kindly at this time to progres- 
sive management and commercial live- 
stock industries on a large scale. This 
venturer must be willing to ship his 
stock over railroad lines that have 
never developed a going system of 
livestock transportation, and for the 
most part go without the stimulating 
and comforting associations of men 
near him engaged in the same kind of 
business. He would have to learn 
that in such hot summers and falls 
his sheep could not be uniformly bred 
at just the season he desired, and that 
some mutton breeds would be shy 
breeders at the best. 


In riding through the cut-over lands 
once a stranger missed his way. He 
met a gaunt boy and said: “Boy, I’m 
lost; where is Blanktown?” “TI don’t 
know,” was the reply. “Well, where's 
Roeville?” “I don’t know,” he sleep- 
ily rejoined. “Then what the d— 
do you know?” was the sharp retort. 
“I don’t know where them towns is,’ 
he droned, “but I ain’t lost.” I can’t 
help thinking that the same thing ap- 
plies to the Southern livestock raiser 
compared to the outsider, who essays 
to go in and conquer the country. 


The native Southern livestock raisef 
may be backward in large spots, but 
he knows the limitations. If he 1s 
on the shoals he knows it generally, 
whereas the venturesome outsider may 
put ‘three sheets to the wind” where 
there is no draft to float his venture. 
The native may be in the bush, but 
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the chances are that he isn’t lost and 
can cut a reliable path to the outside 
while an outsider is wearing 
himself out learning disastrous truths 
that the native’s grandfather learned 
from his grandfather. 


worid, 


[ believe that sheep-raising on 
the cut-over lands of the South may 
much better be left to take such safe 
growth as it is capable of in a smal! 
way in the hands of natives under the 
guidance that Southern livestock spe- 
cialists are now able to give after 
a disastrous period of enthusiasm, 
but at the same time a period of real 
information. Such information the 
native himself can better apply than 
most men not to “the manor born.” 





LAMB MEAT AN AID IN RETEN- 
TION OF BEAUTY 





We enclose herewith check to cover 
the one-cent assessment on the lambs 
we marketed this fall. It is our un- 
derstanding that part of the fund col- 
lected in this way will be used to in- 
crease the consumption of lamb. I 
believe lamb is unquestionably the 
highest grade meat product produced 
in Amenca. I noticed recently that 
a motion picture actress, in giving the 
things necessary for the retention of 
youthful beauty, includes the eating 
of lamb. This same idea was also 
held by another actress, with whom 
I talked the other day. She thought 
that all women should know this and 
form the habit of eating lamb. As 
the women of our country are so in- 
terested in retaining the bloom of 
youth and health, I believe they could 
soon become convinced that lamb was 
an essential part of their diet, and as 
a result, we would have a ready mar- 
ket for all of our lamb. If the mo- 
tion picture colonies alone could be 
made to recognize the fact that lamb 
is the best meat to eat, lamb consump- 
tion would be greatly increased. I 
am offering this as a suggestion for 
any advertising of lamb that may be 
done. A. C. Coburn. 


White Swan, Wash. 
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A HELPFUL SUGGESTION IN 
COOKING LAMB 





We print below the second of the 
series of cards recently issued by Swift 
& Co., featuring the desirable quali- 
ties of lamb and appetizing ways of 
preparing it. The first appeared in the 
November Wool Grower, and the rest 
will appear in future issues. 


Our thought in publishing this ad- 
vertising matter is not to make lamb- 
eaters of our readers, (we assume that 
they are already eating their full 
share), but to aid them in converting 
others. The simplicity of the manner 
in which Swift & Co. have present- 
ed the different topics, one at a time, 
is commendable and will prove of great 
assistance to those who wish to push 
the good work along. 

“Some people think that lamb has 
a ‘wooly’ taste. They have probably 
eaten lamb from which the ‘fell’ has 
not been removed. This ‘fell,’ or out- 
side skin, is tough and oily, and should 
always be taken off. Lamb cooked 
without the ‘fell’ has no wooly flavor, 
but is very juicy, tender and delic- 
ious.” 


Menu 
Lamb Souffle 
Baked Potatoes Buttered Carrots 
Bread and Butter 
Lettuce Salad 
Chocolate Tapioca 
1% cups cold minced lamb 
2eggs yolks. 
2 eggs whites 
1% cups milk 
1 tablespoon flour 
1 teaspoon salt 
Penper 
1 tablespoon butter or oleomargarine 
Beat egg yolks, add milk, and flour, salt, 
pepper and lamb. Cook till slightly thick- 
ened, cool and add the stiffly beaten whites. 
Pour into a well-greased baking dish or 
casserole, and bake about 20 minutes in a 
moderate oven. 
Menu 
Curried Lamb 
Fried Potatoes String Beans 
Lettuce, French Dressing 
Apple Betty 
Curried Lamb 
cups diced cooked lamb 
cups milk 
tablespoons butter 
tablespoons butter 
teaspoon salt 
to 2 teaspoons curry powder 
well beaten egg 
Make a white sauce of flour, fat and 
milk. Add the curry powder. Season well. 
Add the lamb and heat thoroughly. 
Just before ready to serve, add the beaten 
egg. Serve on a bed of hot rice, and gar- 
nish with slices of hard cooked egg. 
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One of My Stud Rams 


CALIFORNIA 
RAMBOUILLETS 


My Rambouillets are large, smooth 





and well covered with heavy fleeces of 
long white wool. They are bred in a 
high, dry country and are very hardy. 
I have 2000 one and two-year-old rams 
for this season. If you visit California, 
call and see my flocks. My prices are 
reasonable and my rams will suit the 
range country. 


CHAS. A. KIMBLE, 
Hanford, Cal. 
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Merino Sheep 


THE IDEAL BREED FOR 
FARM OR RANGE 





Write For Literature and List of Breeders 





The American and Delaine 
Merino Record Ass’n 


Gowdy Williamson, Sec. Xenia, Ohio 








DELAINE MERINOS 


My rams for 1923 averaged $55 with 
the top ram bringing $175. 

For 1924, I have 110 ram lambs, an 
outstanding bunch, sired by rams that 
sheared 31 and 32 pounds respectively 
last spring. Can select you flock head- 
ers, show rams or a car of high-class 
range rams. Have been breeding them 
for 23 years. During that time I have 
shipped rams to 26 states, Canada, Mex- 
ico and the Hawaiian Islands. To-show 
you that my rams have THE QUALITY 
and to prove to you that the DELAINE 
MERINO has the strongest constitution 
and is the hardiest and best ranger in 
the world, I will ship them anywhere 
on approval. Photos free. 

FRANK H. RUSSELL, Box 80 
Wakeman, Ohio 














DELAINES 





We are offering for the season of 1924, three hundred head of registered 
Delaine yearling rams. These rams are an exceptionally grand lot, 
They are extra heavy boned and carry a long staple of silky white fine 
crimpy wool. They are not the hothouse stuff, but are range raised, 
absolutely. For further information and prices, write 





J. E. Smith Livestock Company 


Pendleton, Oregon 








PAROWAN 


RAMBOUILLETS 





Ram Sale. 


225 head yearling rams, part of which will be at the 


200 head registered and pure-bred ewes. 





Rams are all hand-bred and sired by Butterfield, 
Seely and Steele of Ohio, rams. We are using a 
son of the famous ram, “Monarch” 98869. 








DAY FARMS COMPANY 


PAROWAN, UTAH 
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UTAH SHEEP THRIVE IN 
OREGON 





As the days are beginning to grow 
cold and very short, I am reminded 
of a year ago when I was rustling 
feed for my band of sheep. Things are 
somewhat different this fall, as I have 
no sheep on the range, although I feel 
as if I were still there, when I think 
of the hardships encountered. How- 
ever, I do not want anyone that is 
a lover of sheep to think for one mo- 
ment that I have quit them. As soon 
as I disposed of my range sheep | 
boarded the first train to Salt Lake in 
quest of some choice Rambouillet 
ewes and aram. I purchased 25 head 
of registered ewes, 75 head of pure- 
bred ewes and one yearling ram of 
Bullard and Madsen breeding, all from 
J. K. Madsen of Mt. Pleasant, Utah. 
The ram is an exceptionally fine one; 
in fact, I am well pleased with the 
entire flock, and intend to go in for 
all that is best in this class of sheep. 

The sheep that I have are _ very 
hardy. In that respect, I do not be- 
lieve they can be duplicated, as they 
were five days and six nights en route 
from Mt. Pleasant to Crane, Oregon. 
If anyone wants to get an idea as to 
what the railroads are doing, just start 
a load of stock out and follow it. My 
experience was that there was no ser- 
vice whatever and no one seemed to 
care a “whoop.” Higher wages and 
more exorbitant freight rates seem 
to occupy the time and attention of 
the railroads. I paid $167.90 for a 
single-deck car, a cent and a half a 
pound for hay, and extra for cleaning 
the car. I guess we will just have 
to put up with it, though, until we 
all get good and tired, and then we'll 
work for some sort of relief. 

This locality is in good condition. 
There is plenty of hay and grass and 
the sheep are looking fine. 

Chas. P. Kuhl. 

Burns, Ore. 





Secure the handy “Hawkeye” 


Wrench by sending us a new sub- 
scriber. 
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DENVER IS THE GREATEST SHEEP 
MARKET IN THE WEST 
EVERY MODERN CONVENIENCE = 

FOR HANDLING SHEEP IN 
TRANSIT 
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= DENVER HAS 
THE LARGEST 
CONCRETE 
SHEEP 
BARN 
INTHE WORLD 
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UNLIMITED DEMAND FOR FAT 
SHEEP AND LAMBS AND FOR 
STOCKERS AND FEEDERS 


BUYERS FOR THE FEED-LOTSAND 
PACKING HOUSES CONSTANTLY 
IN ATTENDANCE 


LARGEST CONCRETE SHEEP BARN 
IN THE WORLD 


SHIP "EM TO DENVER IF YOU 
WANT SATISFACTION 
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SHEEP AND LAMB GROWERS 
AND FEEDERS 


SHIP TO THE 


KANSAS CIT 
‘| STOCK YARDS 


BECAUSE THEY GET 








Highest Prices and Best Service 


ON THE MISSOURI RIVER 








The Kansas City Market Will 
Continue to Maintain Best Prices 
Within the past year yarding service and handling 


facilities have been increased by extensive improve- 
ments in the sheep barns. 





Through train service on Union Pacific from Laramie to feed lots at Marysville, Kansas, 149 miles from 
Kansas City, and feed lots and pasture at Bismark Grove, Kansas, 38 miles from Kansas City. 


Rock Island Lines feed yards, McFarland, Kansas, 100 miles from Kansas City. 


Utah shipments moving via Pueblo, will find excellent feeding facilities at Osawatomie, 59 miles from 


Kansas City on Missouri Pacific Railroad, and at Emporia, 110 miles, and Morris, 10 miles from Kansas 
City on A. T. & S. F. Ry. 
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BETTER RAIL SERVICE THAN EVER BEFORE VIA ALL LINES 
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WHEN IN SALT LAKE 


STOP AT THE 


WILSON HOTEL 


“THE HOME OF THE WOOLGROWER” 
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ASK FOR THE FREE BUS 


= 
28 to 36 EAST 2nd SOUTH ST. 
In the Heart of the City 


A CLEAN HOTEL WITH A REPUTATION FOR SERVICE. CONVENIENT TO THE BUSINESS 
AND SHOPPING DISTRICT. THE FINEST SOLO ROOM IN THE COUNTRY 









































RATES wile With Bath 
. ingle . . . «. «© « $2.00 to $3.00 per da 
ee Double . . . . - + $250 to $400 per day 
Single - - - - - « $1.50to$250perday Three People . . . . $4.50 to $5.00 per day 
Double. . . . . +. $2.00 to $3.00 per day Four People. . . . . $5.00 to $6.00 per day 
SINTON 












GHe wish to extend to all those interested in the 
sheep business our sincere wishes for a 
Merry Christmas and a Happy 
and Prosperous Pew Vear 


Ae, 


W. R. SMITH & SONS 


Sheep Commission Merchants 
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MUNIN 


“Nothing But Sheep” 
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ASK FOR 


JASON PAPER FLEECE TWIN 


Sisal or 
Binder Twine. _ 
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The Right Kind 





Note the sticky fibre of the binder twine. This sticks to the wool, is woven into the cloth and materially 
reduces the value of the goods. In 1915 the state of Pennsylvania, producing only 4,030,000 pounds of 
wool, lost $32,240.00 by their failure to put wool in marketable form. Sisal or binder twine should not be 
used to tie fleeces as the fibre sticks to the wool and is woven into the cloth. Wool buyers discriminate 
against fleeces so tied as many woolen mills absolutely refuse to handle it. 


You should use SOME paper twine and you will find Jason unsurpassed. Standard packing, cut lengths 
or balls, one and four-ply. 


If your dealer can’t supply you write us, giving your dealer’s name. 


NATIONAL PATENT REED COMPANY 


SALES OFFICE 
Drexel Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 


DEALERS: We have some desirable territory still open. Write us. 
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FOR YOUR SHEEP 


Perfect Kar ‘lags are \ 

so inexpensive that 

you can’t afford to lose 

valuable sheep by allowing them 
to run in the pasture or on the 


range unmarked. Made of light- 

weight aluminum, non-corrosive 

and non-poisonous. Easy to attach. 
SALT LAKE STAMP CO. 

65 W. Broadway, 8S. L. City, Ut. 
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National Wool Grower $1.50 per year 
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HOME COMFORT CAMP 


Built By 


Sidney Stevens Implt. Co., Ogden, Utah 





Sheep and Cattle Ranch at Public Auction 


Administrator’s Sale 


By order of court, to raise money to pay the creditors of the estate, I will sell at the front 
door of the County Court House at Eureka, Eureka County, Nevada, on Monday, January 28, 1924, 
at 2:30 P. M., what is conceded to be the best sheep and cattle ranch of its size in Nevada. The 
property, by order of court, will be sold at public auction to the highest bidder, for cash. 


Ranch situate six miles from Beowawe, Eureka County, Nevada. 1,400 acres in Eureka County 
and 160 adjoining acres in Lander County. Total acres, 1,560, less railway right-of-way. 232 acres 
first class cultivated alfalfa ranch land, 568 acres pasture land under irrigation canal, which can 
be made first-class cultivated alfalfa ranch land; balance first-class range land with ample springs 
for watering stock. 


RANCH APPRAISED IN ESTATE PROCEEDINGS FOR $46,520.00. 


No stock with ranch. Has all been taken over by holder of chattel mortgage. 


Perfect and ample water right with extensive irrigation system. Good and adequate buildings. 
Summer and winter ranges adjoin. S. P. and W. P. railroads cross ranch. 


This, with adjoining railroad leased land, will run 10,000 head of sheep and increase. 
Range can be used for either cattle or sheep. 
ANDREW FRANDSEN, 


Administrator of Estate of C. H. Duborg, deceased. 
442 W. 4th Street, Reno, Nevada. 





























Manufacturers of High Grade 


DRAIN TILE 


Sewer Pipe, Partition, Tile Flower Pots, 
Wall Coping, Building Blocks, Fire Brick, 
Face Brick, Fire Tile, Crucibles, Scorfiers, 
Flue Lining. 

Our “Vitrified Clay Sewer Pipe” is ever- 


lasting, and will not decompose with time, 
acids or alkalies. 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 





HOTEL UTAH 


SALT LAKE CITY 


ROOM WITHOUT BATH 
$1.50 and $2.00 PER DAY 
WITH BATH $2.50 and UP. 


“The very best of everything at 


sensible prices 





Salt Lake City.Stah 








LAMB FEEDING IN ILLINOIS 


Superior facilities and equipment in connection with expert feeders and handlers. 
Established 1890 Barn capacity now 50,000 
Official ROCK ISLAND LINES FEEDING STATION 
65 miles from Chicago. 

STOCKDALE SHEEP FEEDING STATION, STOCKDALE, ILL. 

The Best Sheep Feeding Station in America 














MORRIS SHEEP FEEDING YARDS 


On the Santa Fe Railroad at Morris, Kansas 


SAVE SHRINKAGE FROM FEEDING POINT TO MARKET as 
these yards are located within ten miles of the Kansas City Stock Yards. 
Have the Railroad Agent put “FEED AT MORRIS” on your billing, otherwise 
efforts may be made to induce you to stop at other yards. 
Special rates on long feeding. Write for particulars. 
Give the MORRIS YARDS a trial and you will be satisfied with the results. 
Owned and operated by 
SETH N. PATTERSON 
Room 920 Live Stock Exchange Building, Kansas City, Missouri 
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Northern California Wool Warehouse Co. 


Red Bluff, California 
STORES, GRADES AND SELLS WOOL 
OWNED BY ACTIVE WOOL GROWERS EXCLUSIVELY 


A SEALED BID SALE IS HELD ANNUALLY ABOUT MAY 15, 
OFFERING NEARLY ONE MILLION POUNDS OF 
SUPERIOR CALIFORNIA WOOLS IN ORIGINAL BAGS 











SALTER BROTHERS & CO. 


WOOL BROKERS 


The National Wool Grower 


Single Subscriptions $1.50 per year. 


216 Summer St. Through your State Association $1.00. 


Boston, Mass. 











Pacific Cooperative Woolgrowers 


If you still have your wool and if you live in Oregon, Wash- 
ington or Idaho it will pay to write us. 


This Association is conducted by 2,500 wool growers who 
market wools co-operatively at cost to mills in an orderly 
manner. (Wools are properly conditioned by experienced 
handlers.—Scouring wools are scoured. 


What one member says: “I received $5,000 more for my clip Cua 
the Pacific Wool Growers than I was offered at home. * Name or .re- 
quest. ‘ 


We are advancing 60 per cent of the value of ie at ‘present 
Write for particulars. 


FITZPATRICK BUILDING: 


PORTLAND *  weiih 
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Century Printing Company 


231-35 EDISON ST. (Century Building) SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 


STOCK SALE CATALOGS 
LETTERHEADS, ENVELOPES 


We will be glad to furnish you any information 
you may desire. Write us for prices and samples. 











Reasonable Prices Quality Prompt Service 

















Mr. Stockman 


If You Are a Feeder or Breeder 
Or Want To Condition 


Your Cattle, 
Hogs or 
Sheep 


WRITE US FOR 


Corn 
Cottonseed Cake 
Linseed Meal 

Oats 
Barley, Hay 
Grain, ete. 


In carload lots or less. 


“Not as Old as Some” 
But More Progressive Than 
Others 


Merrill-Keyser 
Co. 


Merchandise and Grain Brokers 


328 West 2nd So. Salt Lake City 
Phone Was. 3639—3663 
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GUARANTEED 





MILK OIL DIP 


THE NATIONAL WOOL GROWER 





COOPER’S 





A Coal Tar Preparation 


A General Purpose Dip, and Farm and Ranch Disinfectant; equally good for all 
Live Stock. :: :: Excellent as a remedy for Foot Rot, and Maggots, in Sheep. 


Ask Your Dealer or Write— 


WILLM. COOPER & NEPHEWS, Chicago, Illinois 


BILLINGS, MONTANA 
A. F. McCandless 
Stapleton Building 





REPRESENTATIVES 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH EL PASO, TEXAS 
Chas. F. Wiggs W. H. ‘Sparr 
224 So. West Temple Street 311 San Francisco St. 
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NATIONAL COPPER BANK 


Member Federal Reserve System 
and BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 
Salt Lake City, Utah 





UDA RDADEDRENONOOUODEEEUUED’ Buctetenee 











TWO GOODS BOOKS: 


Productive Sheep Husbandry. 
me W. Co Gelley .......... $2.50 
Range and Pasture Management. 
By A. W. Sampson ................ $4.00 
For Sale by 
NATIONAL WOOL GROWERS 
ASSOCIATION 
303 McCornick Bldg. 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


SALT LAKE UNION STOCK YARDS 


North Salt Lake, Utah 


Improvements under way and nearing completion consist of an entirely NEW SHEEP 


» DEYISION with separate Loading and Unloading dock, making our capacity 150 cars 


of Sheep of which 30 cars are under cover in large barns, equipped with mangers, 
artesiar water, ete. + 


NEW @FFICE BUILDING—Modern two-story structure and enlargement of Cattle 
Division. Largest and best equipped stock yards in the West. 


THE INTERMOUNTAIN LIVE STOCK MARKET 








THIS SPACE RESERVED FOR MONTPELIER 
STOCK YARDS GRAZING PASTURES, AND 
OTHER STOCK YARDS OPERATED BY 
LEARY & WARREN C0., LESSEES. 




















Subscribe for The National Wool Grower, $1.50 per year 











December, 1923 
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WOOL GROWERS 
COMMISSION CO. 


C. H. SHURTE, President and Manager 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 








Below is an unsolicited testimonial of one of our customers 
who has been with us twenty-five years. We can guarantee 
all sheepmen the same service, so when you want the mar- 
ket value for your sheep and lambs consign them to us. 


“The O’Neil Brothers, Incorporated, 
Dealers in Livestock and General Merchandise, 


Wells, Nevada, November 12, 1923. 


Mr. C. H. Shurte, 
Wool Growers Commission Company, 
Chicago, IIl. 


Dear Mr. Shurte: 


We have a letter here from Miss A. C. Roche asking how our 
count came out on the lambs sold by you in Chicago this past fall. 
The count came out all right. The only shortage was a small num- 
ber which was a normal loss in shipping. There was a discrepancy 
of the count at this end which was later straightened up. 


We want to say that we are perfectly satisfied with your usual 
good attention and salesmanship this fall. We also want to thank 
you for the proper handling and honest salesmanship that you have 
given us for the past twenty-five years. During all those years 
your work has been perfectly satisfactory to us and we will cer- 
tainly continue giving you our shipments no matter whether firm 
is your own or otherwise. 


With kind personal regards, we are 
Yours truly, 


O’Neil Brothers, Inc. 
James P. O’Neil, President.” 





Meet Mr. C. H. Shurte at the National Wool Growers 
Convention at Salt Lake City, Utah, January 22, 23 and 
24, 1924. 


WOOL GROWERS 
COMMISSION CO. 


INCORPORATED 














WOOL GROWER 
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Armours 
STAR 





At Your Service in 
Over 100,000 Stores 


Straight from 400 Armour Branch Houses, more than 100,000 
stores of the better class are constantly receiving their supply of 
“The Ham What Am.” Here discriminating housewives call for 
it by name to receive it as its very best. 


They know the tender, juicy sweetness of the fine-grained 
Armour’s Star Ham. Only young corn-fed porkers could ever 
provide such deliciousness. And even of these, only the very 
finest can measure up to Star standards. 


That is why Armour’s’Star Ham is different. And to make 
perfection doubly sure, it receives that long, special curing and 
treating in hickory smoke, that gives “The Ham What Am” a 
flavor all its own. 

Insist on Armour’s Star and be sure. 


Like Star Ham, Star Bacon is the choicest of millions of pounds we cure 
each year. Star Leaf Lard—tried out from pure leaf fat in open kettles—is 
unexcelled for baking and frying. 


PACKING HOUSE SECRETS 


A hog is not all ham by any means. For every choice portion which 
sells at a comparatively high price, there is a neglected portion which sells 
at a comparatively low price.. Some of the portions actually wholesale at 
less than the live cost per pound. 


ARMOUR 480 COMPANY 
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The first cattle raising on a large scale 
in America was under way two hundred 
years ago. 

In the seventeen hundreds huge herds 
of half-wild cattle ranged the rich wooded 
slopes of the eastern foothills of the Appa- 
lachians, in North and South Carolina, 
knee-deep in luxuriant pea-vine grass. 

The animals were handled much as the 
herds of a few years ago were handled on 
the western plains. 

Here and there great cow pens were 
built, where the cattle were “‘rounded up’’. 
Cabins clustered about them. Cow towns 
sprang up. 

And there were cowboys then—rough- 
riding, hard-living, plain-talking, straight- 
hitting, picturesque frontiersmen; bois- 
terous, unruly fellows, dead shots, noisy, 
full of pranks .... 

This early stock raising was seriously 
restricted by the difficulties of marketing 
the animals. They had to be driven off to 
Charlestown, Norfolk, Baltimore or Phila- 





delphia, to be dressed, salted, packed and 
shipped, or eaten fresh on the spot. 


* * 


Times and conditions have changed since 
then. Live stock raising is no longer re- 
stricted by the limitations of local markets, 
or by difficulties of getting tothem. Today 
the markets of the world are brought to the 
very driveway ofeveryraiserofliveanimals, 
by the modern meat packing industry. 

Swift & Company, with 23 packing 
plants distributed over the country and a 
system of refrigerator cars and branch 
houses, forms a channel through which 
meat and meat products flow from those 
who raise the meat to those who need it, 
with the least possible cost in time, money, 
and motion. 


The live stock raiser, over a period of 
10 years, has been paid 85 cents out of 
the average dollar that Swift & Company 
has received from all sources. This money 
has been paid spot cash on the day the 
animals were purchased. 


Swift & Company, U.S.A. 


Founded 1868 


A nation-wide organization owned by more 
than 45,000 shareholders 


© S. & Co. 


The “Wild West’ of Two Centuries Ago 
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- Raup’s Ohio Rambouillets : POLLED RAMBOUILLETS 
= - | — | American Rambouillet 


Sheep Breeders Ass’n 


Membership Fee $10—No Annual Dues 
Flock Books Free to Members. Vol- 
umes XXII and XXIII are being bound 
together and will soon be ready for 
distribution. Pedigrees now being re- 
ceived for Volume XXV. Over 115,000 
sheep on record. 


President 
J. H. King, Laramie, Wyoming 
Secretary 
Dwight Lincoln, Marysville, Ohio 
For history of the breed, list of mem- 


bers, rules, pedigree blanks, etc., ad- 
dress the Secretary. 

















YEARLING RAM 


= My 1923 offerings: 
Second prize lamb at International, 1920. Subscribe For the 400 — Yearling Rams (chiefly 
polled. 
MY OFFERINGS FOR THIS SEASON ARE: . 200 Registered Yearling Ewes. 
60 head of Yearling Rams NATIONAL 6 Registered Percheron Stallions, 3 
50 head of Yearling Ewes 


40 head of 2-yearold Rams WOOL GROWER Gomen” teams of Registered 


Also breeding ewes from two to nine years. Percheron mares. 


CHANDLER P. RAUP $1.50 Per Year W. 8. HANSEN, Collinston, Utah 
Springfield, Ohio, R. D. 10 











The 59th Annual Convention of the National Wool Growers Association will 
be held January 22-23-24, 1924, at the Hotel Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah. When 


purchasing your tickets be sure and ask for the certificate that will enable you to 
get half rates returning. 
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Three Notable Rambouillet Ram Lambs 
| 





AT THE 1922 INTERNATIONAL 
Blood Will Tell 





THEY WERE THEY TOOK FIRST, 


FIRST IN PENS THIRD AND 
OF THREE S| FOURTH PLACES IN. 
RAM LAMBS | CLASS OF SEVENTEEN 





The lamb on the right was first in class of seventeen, 
also Reserve Champion. 





The Result of Fifty Year’s Effort of One Family for the Improvement of Rambouillets. 


BULLARD BROS. Woodland, Calif. 
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KING BROS. COMPANY | 


LARAMIE, WYOMING 


Corriedales  Rambouillets 


Berkshire Swine Mammoth Bronze Turkeys 
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We Breed Our Show Sheep 
We Show Our Breeding Sheep 








The records of the larger Rambouillet shows 


during the past ten years prove the rank of our 
flock. 


At the 1921 International we won all but two 
first premiums in the breeding classes. 


Our Corriedales: The dual purpose range 
sheep. Our flock is bred from the best New 
Zealand and Australian blood, to produce wool 
of the half-blood grade in combination with 
mutton conformation. 


Single Rams or Ewes, or Carlots of Either 
Breed—Prices on Application 











“Majestic’s Best’—Champion Ram, International, 1922 
Son of Old Majestic. 
































ROMNEY SHEEP 


{| New Zealand can supply your needs in this direction. 
Flock Masters! Our Romneys hold the world’s Championship. 





Do you want to get 
the best possible re- 
turn per acre from 
your flock? 


IF SO, USE. 
ROMNEYS! 


Do you want to get 
top market price for 
your Meat and Wool? 


IF SO, USE 
ROMNEY'S! 


Send for literature 





A Typical New Zealand Romney Ram 


NEW ZEALAND ROMNEY SHEEP BREEDERS ASSOCIATION 


The Secretary—P. 0. Box 40, Feilding, N. Z. (INCORPORATED) 


















































SOUTH OMAHA 


THE 


Corn Belt Market 


By reason of its central location in the Corn 
Belt---splendid transportation facilities---all 
directions---modern equipped stock yards--- 
numerous packing houses---as well as ample 
feeder and order buyers---it is the most val- 
uable market for Western Shippers. 


Iowa and Nebraska with their big corn crops 
want your feeders. Don’t fail to ship to 
Omaha, their nearest market. 


Union Stock Yards Co., of Omaha 


(Limited) 
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YOUR STOCK 


TO 


CHICAGO 


THE 





LIVE STOCK MARKET | 
OF THE WORLD 






































